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labor, but of mechanics—mechanics of the highest skill. Today 

the ordinary laborer is for the most part only a cog in a wheel. 

He works with the tireless—he feeds the insatiable. When the 
monster stops the man is out of employment—out of bread. He has 
not saved anything. The machine that he fed was not feeding him— 
the invention was not for his benefit. 

The other day I heard a man say that it was impossible for thousands 
of good mechanics to get employment, and that in his judgment the 
government ought to furnish work for the people. A few minutes 
after, | heard another say that he was selling a patent for cutting out 
clothes—that one of the machines could do the work of twenty tailors, 
that only the week before he had sold two to a great house in New 
York and that forty cutters had been discharged. 

On every side men are being discharged and machines are being 
invented to take ther places. When the great factory shuts down, the 
workers who inhabit it and give it life, as thoughts do the brain, go 
go away, and it stands there like an empty skull. A few workmen by 
force of habit, gather about the closed doors and broken windows and 
talk about distress, the price of food and the coming winter. They 
are convinced that they have not had their share of what their labor 
created. They feel certain that the machines inside were not their 
friends. They look at the mansion of the employer, and think of the 
away, and it stands there like an empty skull. A few workmen by 
place where they live. They have saved nothing,—nothing but them- 
selves. The employer seems to have enough. Even when employers 
fail, when they become bankrupt, they are far better off than the la- 
borers ever were. Their worst is better than the toilers’ best. 

The capitalist comes forward with his specific. He tells the work- 
ingman that he must be economical—and yet under the present system. 
economy would only lessen wages. Under the great law of supply and 
demand, every saving, frugal, self-denying workman is unconsciously 
doing what he can to reduce the compensation of himself and his fel- 
lows. The slaves who did not wish to run away helped fasten chains 
on those who did. So the saving mechanic is a certificate that the 
wages are high enough. Does the great law demand that every worker 
should live on the least possible amount of bread? Is it his fate to 
work one day that he may be get enough food to be able to work an- 
other? Is that to be his hope, that and—death? 


“CONSULTATION” AND “CONSPIRACY.” 


Capital has always claimed, and still claims the right to combine. 
Manufacturers meet and determine prices, even in spite of the great 
law of supply and demand. Have the workers the same right to con- 
sult and combine? The rich meet in the bank, club-house or parlor. 
navy, the legislature, the judicial and executive departments. When the 
rich combine it is for the purpose of “exchanging ideas.” When poor 
men combine it is a “conspiracy.” If they defend themselves it is “trea- 
son.” How is it that the rich control the departments of the govern- 
ment? In this country the political power is equally divided among 
men. There are certainly more poor than rich. Why should the rich 
control? Why should not the laborers combine for the purpose of con- 
trolling the executive, the legislative and judicial departments? Will 
they ever find how powerful they are? A cry comes from the oppressed, 
‘the hungry, from the down-trodden, from the unfortunate, from the 
despised, from women who weep. There are times when mendicants 
become revolutionists, when a rag becomes a banner, under which the 
noblest and bravest battle for the right. 

HOW WILL THE CONTEST BE SETTLED? 


How are we to settle the unequal contest between man and ma- 


| Beare has filled the world with competitors, not only of 


chine? Will the machine go into partnership with the laborer? Can 
these forces of nature be controlled for the benefit of her suffering 
children? Will extravagance keep pace with ingenuity? Will work- 
men become intelligent enough and strong enough to become the 
owners of machines? Will these giants, these Titans, shorten or 
lengthen the hours of labor? Is man involved in the ‘“‘general scheme’”’ 
of things? Is there no pity, no mercy? Can man become intelligent 
enough to be generous, to be just ; or does the same law or fact control 
him that controls the animal or vegetable world? The great oak steals 
the sunlight from the small trees, the strong animals devour the weak, 
everything at the mercy of beak, and claw, and hoof, and tooth—of 
hand and club, of brain and greed—inequality, injustice everywhere. 
The poor horse standing in the street with his dray, overworked, over- 
whipped and underfed, when he sees other horses groomed like mirrors, 
glittering with gold and silver, scorning with proud feet the very earth, 
probably indulges in the usual Socialistic reflections, that this same 
horse does when worn out and old, deserted by its master, turned into 
the dusty road, he leans his head on the topmost rail, looks at donkeys 
in a field of clover and feels like a Nihilist. 


WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 


In the days of cannibalism, the strong devoured the weak—actually 
ate their flesh. In spite of all the laws that man has made, in spite of 
all advances in science, the strong, the heartless still live on the weak. 
the unfortunate and the foolish. True, they do not eat their flesh or 
drink their blood, but they live on their labor, their self-denial, their 
weakness and want. The poor man who deforms himself by toil. 
who labors for his wife and children through all his anxious, barren, 
wasted life—who goes to his grave without ever having one luxury— 
has been the fool of others. He has been devoured hy his fellow-men. 
The poor woman, living in the bare and lonely room, cheerless and fire- 
less, sewing night and day to keep starvation from a child, is slowly 
being eaten by her fellow-men. When | take into consideration the 
agony of civilized life—the failures, the anxieties, the tears, the with- 
ered hopes, the bitter realities, the hunger, the crime, humiliation, the 
shame—I am almost forced to say that cannibalism, after all, is the 
most merciful form in which man has lived upon his fellow-man. 


DISSATISFIED WITH THE WORLD. 


It is impossible for a man with a good heart to be satisfied with this 
world as it now is. No man can truly enjoy even what he earns— 
knowing that millions of his fellow-men are in misery and want. When 
we think of the famished we feel that it is almost heartless to eat. To 
meet the ragged and shivering makes one almost ashamed to be well 
dressed and warm. One feels as though his heart was as cold as their 
bodies. 

Ina world filled with millions and millions of acres of land waiting 
to be tilled, where one man can raise the food of hundreds, millions are 
on the edge of famine. 

Who can comprehend the stupidity at the bottom of this truth? 
Are the laws of “supply and demand,” invention and science, monopoly 
and competition, capital and legislation, always to be the enemies of 
those who toil? Will the workers always be ignorant enough to give 
their earnings to the useless? Will they support millions of soldiers to 
kill the sons of other workingmen? Will they always build temples 
and live in huts and dens themselves? Will they forever allow parasites 
and vampires to live upon their blood? - Will they remain the slaves of 
the beggars they support? Will honest men stop taking off their hats 
to successful fraud? Will industry, in the presence of crowned idle- 
ness, forever fall upon its knees, and will the lips unstained by lies 
forever kiss the robed impostor’s hand? 
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Bad Effects of Modern Amusements 


Is civilized society rapidly sinking into a 
moral decadence similar to that which charac- 
terized ancient Rome when her populace clam- 
ored for “bread and spectacles”? Some distin- 
guished men have recently lifted earnest voices 
in protest against certain tendencies in con- 
temporaneous politics and industry, which they 
regard as smyptomatic of decadence. Now 
it is asserted that the operatic and dramatic 
stage is also at once a sign and a source of 
demoralization and of t..e loss of religious and 
ethical ideals. When Count Tolstoy made a 
sweeping attack upon the modern theater it 
was attributed to his asceticism and general 
antipathy toward our present civilization. But 
another eminent Russian author and publicist, 
who is not at all extreme in his views, has 
written a striking article for the Novoye 
\Vremya, in which he warns society against 
the corrupting influence of the most popular 
amusements of the time as well as against the 
growing demand of all classes of society for 
frivolous and vulgar entertainments. Relig- 
ion, family, life, duty, and patient industry 
are all being undermined, he asserts, and the 
essential virtues are being weakened. 

The writer of this striking article, Eugene 
Markov, demands a return to simplicity and 
sobriety. He is alarmed at the growing fierce- 
ness of the demand for pastimes and _ pleas- 
ures, supplied by cynical operettas, farces, low 
comedies, musical concoctions, ete. After 
dwelling on the kind of amusements now pro- 
vided, he writes: 

“Man is not created for pleasure alone, but 
first of all for the stern duties of his civic and 
domestic relations. Everything which impairs 
the by no means strong sense of duty, and 
which surrounds with a false poetic halo and 
masks with pseudo-innocent carelessness the 
soulless egoism of man, must be recognized as 
among the most deleterious factors of modern 
social education. One fears for the future of 
mankind. ‘The most ominous sign is not the 
fact that the cook, servant-girl and lackey 
want the same pleasures which not long ago 
were the monopoly of the rich alone, but the 
fact that all, all without exception, rich and 
idle as well as poor and industrious, seek and 
demand daily amusements, gaiety, excitement, 
and keen impressions—demand it all as some- 
thing without which life is impossible, which 
may not be denied them. Recreation, pleasure, 
man always wanted; but even the most fortu- 
nate, looked upon it as something unusual, 
rare, with which the ordinary life might be 
refreshed. ‘Today pleasure is a constant need ; 
it has become a habit and second nature, while 
for the man of toil this taste is a fruitful cause 
of moral degeneracy and of the loss of all the 
qualities which make us strong and human.” 

The writer quotes the Bible as well as such 
modern thinkers, as Proudhon and Renan to 
prove that the cult of riches and luxury is ruin- 
ous to character. ‘The exalting of poverty, he 
says, with Renan, was the crowning glory of 
Christ's teaching. The man whose wants are 
modest can not be easily corrupted; he re- 
mains independent and upright. Poverty is 
a condition of morality, and its nobility and 
beauty should be constantly inculcated. ‘The 
reign of materialism drives men into ennui 
and despair. M. Markov continues: 

“The populace which is being taught relig- 
10n, morals, politics, and art in music halls and 
operettas, which accepts with characteristic 
naivete coarse and indecent jests upon all fun- 
damental principles of life, which is indulged 
in its lowest sensual appetites by the purveyors 
of entertainment, will not carry away from this 
university anything fruitful and uplifting. It 
will carry away nothing but distrust in every- 
thing good, contempt for everything high, and 
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a developed desire for low pleasures. What are 
they being taught? ishis: Everything is de- 
ception, pretense. The clever imposes upon 
the simple-minded man; the stronger burdens 
the weaker. Believe nothing; use everything 
and take advantage of everybody without 
shane or restraint; enjoy yourself and laugh 
at the fools who do not seize that which is at 
the command of the bold and sophisticated.” 
Thus, concludes Markoy, both the amount 
of amusement, and the quality of it now de- 
manded and provided, tend to destroy charac- 
ter and duty. Fathers and mothers take boys 
and girls to the cheap, cynical farces, comedies 
and operettas, forgetting or not caring that 
such spectacles poison their minds and hearts 
and make a mockery of the teaching in school 
and church. The remedy is in simple lives, in 
counteracting the cult of pleasure, and in 
frowning upon the popular amusements of the 
time. “Without a moral family there can be 
no moral society, while present amusements 
foster contempt for every family virtue. To 
serious drama no rational man can object; 
but serious drama is almost disappearing.— 
Translation made for The Literary Digest. 
ek 1 


Coming of The Trust in England 

A correspondent of one of the daily papers 
complains of the effect of the growth of cap- 
italist combination in the drapery trade. He 
says, “Ten years ago Messrs. J. and P. Coats 
were one of several competing firms manufac- 
turing sewing cottons. During the last few 
vears, like Aaron’s rod, they have swallowed 
up all their competitors, and today J. and P. 
Coats, Limited, have the monopoly. They 
have a called-up capital of seven millions; to- 
day's price for a £100 share is £700, and on 
November 14 last they declared a dividend of 
30 per cent.” The writer complains that this 
enormous profit is made out of the pockets of 
the poorest, as no one is able to do without a 
reel of cotton. That the poor have to pay is 
certain, whoever gets the profit, and it is quite 
evident that Messrs. Coats are able to force up 
prices now they have a monopoly. But we 
welcome, savs Justice, the growth of such 
combinations as theirs; it is the beginning of 
the final phase of capitalism. 


Professor Sidney Webb 


Member London County Council 

“The older economists doubted whether any- 
thing but banking and insurance could be car- 
ried on by joint stock companies; now every 
conceivable industry down to baking and milk- 
selling is successfully managed by the salaried 
officers of large corporations of idle sharehold- 
ers. More than one-third of the whole business 
of England, measured by the capital employed, 
is now done by point-stock companies, whose 
share-holders could be expropriated by the 
community with no more dislocation of the in- 
terests involved than is caused by the daily 
purchase of shares on the stock exchange.” 

Divinity Students Must Not Marry 

President Harper, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the head of the graduate divinity 
school, believes that married life interferes 
with intellectual pursuits, and nrefers to have 
divinity students woo the cloistered muse 
rather than maidens, for when John William 
Bailey, possessor of a scholarship amounting 
to $125 a vear, was married to Miss Celestine 
Wood, of Franklin, Ind., during the Christmas 
holidays, the faculty revived an old rule and 
withdrew Bailey's scholarship. The rule pro- 
vides that any student in the divinity school 
having a scholarship shall forfeit it if he mar- 
ries at any time during his course. It was 
scholarship or bride with Bailey, and he chose 
the latter. 


Miss Rockefeller has millions of dollars, a 
firm belief in the Baptist Church, and a chattel 
mortgage upon the young man of her choice, 
and still she declares she is not happy. 


* OK OK 


Governmental ownership of railways is soon 
to be recognized by all as a necessity. 
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A Leaf From The Devil’s Jest Book 


Beside the sewing-table chained and bent, 
They stitch for the lady, tyrannous and proud— 
For her a wedding gown, for them a shroud; 
They stitch and stitch, but never mend the rent 
Torn in life’s golden curtains. Glad Youth went, 
And left them alone with Time and now if bowed 
With burdens they should sob and cry aloud, 
Wondering, the rich would look from their con- 
tent. 


And so this glimmering life at last recedes 
In unknown, endless depths beyond recall; 
And whai’s the worth of all our ancient creeds, 
If here, at the end of ages, is all— 
A white face floating in the whirling ball, 
A dead face plashing in the river reeds? 


—EDWIN MARKHAM. 
* * 


Capital and Labor 


An important new departure in the relations be- 
tween capital and labor is chronicled in England, in 
the form of an alliance between workmen’s unions 
and employers’ associations. Germany, as a rival of 
England in industrial matters, notes the change with 
interest. We quote as follows from the Kolnische 
Zeitung (Cologne) : 

“The battle of industrialism, the fight between la- 
bor and capital, is still raging in the world, but in 
the home of modern industry, England, the arms are 
being grounded, and the two forces have combined. 
The new combination, callled by its originator, E. J. 
Smith, of Birmingham, ‘The Alliance,’ has already 
taken root in many places in Scotland and England. 
The labor unions belonging to it require their mem- 
bers to work for none but members of the employers’ 
associations, and the latter agree to employ only 
union members, at the same time guaranteeing that 
wages shall be increased in accordance with prices. 
This is a far-reaching attempt to end the struggle 
between labor and capital. At present the 
new combination must necessarily be restricted to 
employers and skilled laborers. Unskilled labor can 
not be used for such alliances. This must also lead 
to a division of the labor forces, and in turn lessen 
the danger of a conflict with a powerful proletariat.” 

The National Zeitung (Berlin) does not think that 
the new combination will lead to a speedy cessation 
of labor troubles, as the unskilled laborers will fight 
all the harder because they are deprived of the as- 
sistance of their more skilled comrades. Be that 
as it may, however, people in England, notes the 
editor, have learned the principle that the interests 
of capital and labor are identical. 

In France another attempt is being made to in- 
troduce corapulsory arbitration. The Journal (Paris) 
expresses itself to the following effect: 

“A bill has been proposed to make arbitration com- 
pulsory as far as possible, and there is some hope 
of its passage. Compulsory arbitration will be made 
with regard to all state contracts, and in case of 
strikes, contractors must agree to abide by the de- 
cisions of the official arbitration council. The in- 
tention is not to restrict the liberty of the working- 
man, but to prevent hasty strikes. If a strike has 
been ordered, all the men must go out who have 
signed the agreement but a vote must be taken every 
seven days, and the first time the majority vote 
against the strike, all must return to work.” 

In Germany, little seems to be done in the way of 
plans for the settlement of labor disputes; but the 
gigantic insurance system is making itself felt more 
and more, and strikes are neither as numerous nor 
as bitter as elsewhere. The Echo (Berlin) says: 

“The German insurance system is.among the 
best institutions of the empire. For insurance against 
illness, the cost of which is paid two-thirds by the 
workmen and one-third by the employers, $350,- 
000,000 was paid between 1885 and 1900. For acci- 
dent insurance, the cost of which rests on the em- 
ployers alone, $5,000,000 was paid: For invalid and 
old-age pensions, the amount paid out is $125,000,- 
000, of which $31,500,000 were paid by the workmen, 
a like sum by the employers, and the balance by the 
state. Altogether, $187,500,000 more has been re- 
ceived by the workmen than they have paid into the 
common fund’.’—The Literary Digest. 


* * x 
Vice Triumphant 


At this point we touch the question of morality, 
touched also by Mr. McKinley. Throughout the land 
the orgies of the rich, a la Seeley dinner style, rival 
those of Rome in the days of the decline. Since 
1850 crime has increased in America proportionately 
between 400 and 500 per cent. The jails of our cities 
and our state’s prisons are crowded. At no period 
of the country’s history has the social evil been so 
widespread and deep-rooted. Gambling of every 
species from craps to board of trade speculation has 
never been so general; and here in San Francisco 
where we have the initiative and referendum, they 
came at the recent election within about a thousand 
votes of legalizing gambling. Within a month we 
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read of $700,000 stole by an official from a single 
New York bank; $100,000 more from a Cincinnati 
institution; a street car is held up in Chicago and 
the passengers robbed of several hundred dollars; 
$15,000 worth of cattle stolen from Indiana ranches, 
and sold in Chicago, the thieves getting away with 
the money; the mayor of Chicago, alarmed at the 
terrible increase of crime in that city; an Episcopal 
bishop suggesting a vigilance committee of 25,000 
men to deal with the crime of New York. The daily 
papers of the land crowded with records of vice, 
crime, scandal, peculation, social, financial and polit- 
ical corruption; still, Mr. McKinley assures us. that 
“morality has kept pace with our advance in other 
directions.” 

We now come to education, and it is true that 
the high schools and colleges of the land are crowded 
as never before—but by whose children? By the 
children of the proprietor class. It is also proven 
by reliable statistics that the average daily attend- 
ance in the common schools of the country is but 
46 per cent of the total children of school age, with 
an average school year of but 140 days. It is also 
true that there is an army of child toilers under 18 
years of age numbering 5,000,000; whose are the 
children that are not attending school—that are en- 
gaged in daily toil? ‘he children of the wage- 
working class. How profits it you, my friends, to 
know that the high schools and colleges are crowded 
with the children of the well-to-do, while your chil- 
dren crowd the shops, stores, factories and mines? 
Are you satisfied with what your children are get- 
ting? 

M. W. WILKINS. 


Hoyt Wants The Earth Only 


There are thousands of things in this pro- 
lific world used by many people yet unused 
by many others. A few things, however, 
belonging in a class known as natural ele- 
ments are used by everybody, old and young, 
rich and poor, high and low and used by 
everyone from the candle to the grave. 
hese natural elements are earth. air, water, 
sunshine, and all natural blessings essen- 
tial to the life and happiness of the human 
race. As a matter of convenience in the dis- 
cussion of economic principles these ele- 
ments are grouped under the word land. 

That man is a land animal, and so con- 
stituted that he must in some way use land 
or die, goes without saying. No such hu- 
man beings as non-land users ever did or 
ever can live in this material world. The 
use of land being absolutely necessary not 
only to the convenience but to the mundane 
existence of each and every human being, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the right 
to such use is inherent not in one person, 
nor in a specific number of persons, but 
in every member of the human family. 
It is a right that comes with one’s birth 
and continue until the expiration of one’s 
last breath. No law, no legislative body, 
no court, no president, emperor of king, no 
power on earth nor all the powers combined, 
can destroy that right, even in the case of 
the poorest, weakest, most insignificant hu- 
man being. 

Man-made laws and customs can and do 
prevent millions of neople from exercising 
this God-given right to the use of the earth 
freely and without being punished therefor ; 
but the right itself can never be obliterated 
in a single instance. 

When this universal natural right to the 
use of God’s bounties shall come to be rec- 
ognized by'our lawmakers, then and not until 
then we shall have an industrial system 
that means prosperity instead of pandemo- 
nium. 

He is a very unimaginative Utopian who 
thinks we will despoil Astor and not Vander- 
bilt and Rockefeller. 


*x* * * 


What will Rockefeller and Vanderbilt do 
with the money received from Uncle Sam 
when they sell their railroads? When they 
sell their trusts ? 
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Don’t blame the boss. 
ture of the capitalist. 
x ok x 


He is simply a crea- 


The world crucifies its cranks, then deifies 
them. 
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When a man presents a new theory, don't 
think it absurd simply because you don’t think. 
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THOMAS PAINE 
Greatest Man of His Time 


If the determination of greatness in men rests 
upon how far the individual is ahead of his times 
then there is scarcely anyone having knowledge of 
the facts but will award the credit to Thomas Paine 
of being the greatest man of his time. Paine was 
an Englishman by birth, and came to this country 
at 38 years of age, in 1774. ‘ 

The Colonies were then in a state of great in- 
dignation at the unbearable arrogance of the mother 
country, but until Paine took up the “cause of: in- 
dependence,” which he did soon after his arrival 
here, there were scarcely any but tooked for simply 
a “reformation” of the existing relations. In 1775, 
less than one year before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Washington had solemnly declared that 
nothing would be more abhorrent to him than the 
thought that any agitation he was connected with 
would have the result of a separation of the Colo- 
nies from the British crown. Paine was the first 
to see the impossibility of any other termination of 
the impending struggle. 

Here is a scene given by a contemporary of one 
of the first meetings of the so-called American Rebel 
Congress, which was discussing what should be 
done. 

These men are all members of the Rebel 
Congress. They have met here to talk over 
the affairs of their country. Their conversa- 
tion is deep-toned—cautious—hurried. Every 
man seems afraid to give utterance to the 
thoughts of his bosom. Bound to England 
by ties of ancestry, language, religion, the 
very idea of separation from her seems a 
blasphemy. 

Thomas Paine is announced. He takes his 
seat at the table. In earnest words he pours 
forth his soul. He goes on; his broad, solid 
brow warms with fire, his eye flashes the 
full 1cht of a soul roused into all its life; 
those deep, earnest tones speak of the Inde- 
pendence of America—her glorious Future— 
her People, that shall swell into countless 
millions—her Navy, that shall stride on over 
the wreck of thrones to the Universal Em- 
pire of the Western Continent! 

Then, behold! they rise ruund the table 
—they press that man by the hand—nay, the 
Virginia planter, Washington, grasps both 
his hands, and, in a voice deepened by emo- 
tion, begs him to write these words in a 
book—a book that shall be read in all the 

homes and thundered from all the pulpits 
of America. 


“Common Sense” was published and attracted tre- 
mendous attention and had an enormous circula- 
tion. 

It is not saying too much in stating that the 
“Declaration of Independence” which soon followed 
is simply an epitome of “Common Sense.” 

Paine, if alive today, would undoubtedly be in the 
camp of those who see the impossibility of us latter 
day Americans continuing under this latter day in- 
tolerant domination of the “trusts.” It is really a 
far more important question of 

HUMAN LIBERTY 
which is confronting Americans of today than that 
which they faced in the days of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

They will be forced to solve it in the same un- 
compromising manner today as they did then. 

America cannot be half free and half slave, said 
Lincoln. If those who believe in the adequacy of 
anti-trust laws would treasure this statement to their 
hearts they might be less likely led astray. 

We refused once to live under a limited political 
monarchy; we will refuse again to live under a 
limited 

ROCKEFELLER POLITICAL MONARCHY. 
Paine’s pamphlet ushered in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. The patriots were in a state of great de- 
spondency at continued reverses. Paine then came 
to the rescue with his first number of the Crisis. 

“THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS. 

The Crisis, issued in successive numbers, was read 
at the head of each reciment, and was the elixir of 
life to the dispirited patriots. 

After the successful termination of the war Con- 
gress showed its appreciation of his labors by ap- 
pointing him Secretary to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and issuing an order that his patriotic 
works should be read at the head of the armies. 
Washington, Franklin, and other friends urged him 
to apply for the remuneration so justly due him; 
but, though forced to eat the bread of poverty, he 
steadily declined asking any compensation for his 
services. Congress, however, presented him with 
three thousand dollars, Pennsylvania gave him five 
hundred pounds, and New York conveyed to him a 
rich and valuable estate. 


RESOLUTIONS, 1785, U. S. CONGRESS. 
Resolved, That the early, unsolicited and con- 
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tinued labors of Mr. Thomas Paine, in explaining 
and enforcing the principles of the late Revolution 
by ingenious and timely publications upon the na- 
ture of liberty and civil government, have been well 
received by the citizens of these States, and merit 
the approbation of Congress; and that, in consid- 
eration of these services and the benefits produced 
thereby, Mr. Paine is entitled to a liberal gratifica- 
tion from the United States. 
* * OK 


France was then struggling against a corrupt and 
incompetent monarchy, and Paine, emulating Lafay- 
ette in coming to America, decided to go to France 
to help the struggling French Republicans. 


He met with a most enthusiastic reception, but 
soon after, when the king had been deposed, Paine 
fell into disfavor with the extremists, owing to his 
refusal to vote for his execution. He was im- 
prisoned and escaped the guillotine by a fluke. 

His death warrant was signed (Life of 
Paine, J. E. Remsburg), and the fatal mark 
placed upon his door. But the officer, 
whose duty it was to mark with chalk the 
doors of the doomed prisoners, unwittingly 
placed the mark upon Paine’s door as it 
stood open. When the guards gathered up 
the victims for execution, his door was 
closed, the mark was inside, and he was 
missed. Soon after, and before the mistake 
was. discovered, Robespierre was  over- 
thrown, and the fall secured for Paine 
his liberation. 


Upon Paine’s release, Washington's min- 
ister, the generous Monroe, greeted him 
with outstretched arms and tendered to him 
the hospitalities of his home. The National 
Convention of France invited him to resume 
his seat in that body; and, to show that he 
harbored no revengeful feelings for the ill- 
treatment he had received, he accepted the 
invitation and renewed his labors in behalf 
of France. 


It was about this time that the transcend- 
ent genius of Napoleon 


BONAPARTE DAZZLED EUROPE 


with the first of its splendid achievements, 
and by common consent began to control 
the destinies of France. For the talents of 
Paine, Napoleon entertained the profound- 
est respect, and gladly sought his corre- 
spondence and advice. As a proof of this 
esteem, and proof that Paine did not com- 
promise his republican principles to secure 
it, I need only cite the fact that when the 
great Frenchman had matured his plans for 
the 


CONQUEST OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


he selected Paine to prepare a popular sys- 
tem of government for that island. 

He said to him: “A statue of gold ought 
to be erected to you in every city in the uni- 
verse! I assure you that I always sleep with 
the ‘Rights of Man’ beneath my pillow.” 


Those who have studied the character of 
Napoleon have doubtless been struck by the 
strange admixture of two great opposing 
elements in his nature; a wild ambition on 
the one hand ever impelling him onward, 
and tempting him to sacrifice every principle 
of honor for the furtherance of his mad de- 
signs; on the other hand, a disposition to 
fully recognize the rights of his people, even 
of his humblest subjects—an expression of 
genuine symnathy for their misfortunes, 
and a manisfestation of hearty satisfaction 
at their prosperity. The former wrought 
his ruin, the latter made him the 


IDOL OF FRANCE. 


During his reign the French enjoyed a de- 
gree of happiness before unknown. That 
Paine was largely instrumental in securing 
this recognition of popular liberty, cannot 
be doubted. When we remember the grand 
principles of truth, of justice and of human 
rights enunciated in his “Rights of Man”; 
when we remember that this work was the 
recipient of 


NAPOLEON'S UNBOUNDED ADMIRATION, 


that during all the earlier part of his ca- 
reer it was his constant companion—it is 
easy methinks to discern the fountain from 
which he imbibed those principles of civil 
liberty that formed the bright and better 
side of his character. 


At length, bowed with the weight of 
nearly sixty-six years, and tired of the per- 
petual turmoil of nolitical life, Paine sig- 
nified his intention of returning to America. 
President Jefferson sent a national ship to 
convey him home. He arrived at Baltimore 
in the autumn of 1802, and died seven years 
ater. 


What Paine Said . 


Every religion is good that teaches man to ,be 
good. 
Be Pee) ok 
Nothing that is here said can apply, even with the 


most distant disrespect, to the real character of 
Jesus Christ. He was a virtuous and an amiable 
man. 


I believe in the equality of man; and I believe 
that religious duties consist in doing justice, loving 
mercy, and endeavoring to make our fellow-crea- 


tures happy. 
> * OK OK 


When, in countries that are called civilized, we see 
age going to the workhouse, and youth to the gal- 
lows, something must be wrong in the system of 
government. 

* *K OK 


In taking up this subject, I seek no recompense, 
I fear no consequsences. Fortified with that proud 
integrity that disdains to truimph or to yield, I 
will advocate the rights of man. 
kK OX 


To argue with a man wha has renounced the use 
and authority of reason, and whose philosophy 
consists in holding humanity in contempt, is like 
administering medicine to the dead. 

* OK Xx 


I have always strenuously supported the right of 
every man to his opinion, however different that 
opinion might-be to mine. He who denies to an- 
other this, makes a slave of himself to his present 
opinion, because he precludes himself the right of 
channging it. 

* *K x 
For my own part, I am fully satisfied that what 
I am now doing—with an endeavor to conciliate man- 
kind, to render their condition happy, to unite na- 
tions that have hitherto been enemies, and to ex- 
tirpate the horrid practice of war, and break the 
chains of slavery and oppression—is acceptable in 
His sight; and, being the best service I can perform, 
I act cheerfully. 
* *K O* 


The circumstances of the world are continually 
changing, and the opinions of men change also; and, 
as government is for the living and not for the 
dead, it is the living only that have any right in 
it. That which may be thought right and found 
convenient in one age, may be thought wrong and 
found inconvenient in another. In such cases who 
is to decide,—the living or the dead? 


* CK Ox 


What They Said of Him 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—He is an ingenious, honest 
man. 

_That his ‘Common Sense” and many of his “Cri- 
sis” were well-timed, and had a happy effect on the 
public: mind. 

* ok Ox 


Aaron Burr—I always considered Mr. Paine a 
gentleman, a pleasant companion, and a good-natured 
and intelligent man, decidedly temperate. 


he ok 


Rogert G. INGERsoLt—The time has come when 
the American people should have the manliness and 
the honor to do justice to the memory of Thomas 
Paine. 

* Ok Ox 


THoMAS JEFFERSON—No writer has exceeded Paine 
in ease and familiarity of style, in perspicuity of 
expression, happiness of elucidation and in simple 
and unassuming language. 

* OK Ok 


ANDREW JACKSON—Thomas Paine needs no monu- 
ment made by hands; he has erected himself a 
monument in the hearts of all lovers of libery. 
The “Rights of Man” will be more enduring than 
all the piles of marble and granite man can erect. 

* * x* 


Georce WaAsHINGTON—One who entertains a lively 
sense of the importance of your works. 

By private letters which I have lately received from 
Virginia, I find that “Common Sense” is working 
a powerful change there in the minds of many 
men. 

*x Ok Ox 


Georce JAcos Hotyoake—There was nothing small 
or mean about him. He was a strong man all 
through. The man who was the confidant of Burke, 
the counsellor of Franklin, and the friend and col- 
league of Washington, must have had great quali- 
ties. 

*x OK OK 


Cot. THoMAS WENTWoRTH Huiccrinson—Thomas 
Paine, in the finest words that ever came from his 
lips, when he was urged by his friends to leave 
France during the French Revolution, gave us some- 


—— CS 


thing that might be always the motto for us. They 
urged him (he was in personal danger) to go back 
to America, the county he had served so long. “Go 
there,” they said; “it is your country.” Then they 
quoted to him the old Latin motto that he himself 
had once quoted: “Where liberty is, there is my 
country.” What grander motto can there be? But 
Paine, with the doors of the Bastile opening before 
him, thought of one still grander. “No,” he said, 
‘no, it is not my motto—not ‘Where liberty is, there 
is my country,’ but ‘Where liberty is not, there is my 
country.” So said Thomas Paine, and the doors of 
the Bastile closed around him. 
* OF OF 
Lorp Erskine—Mr. Paine spoke to the people, 
reasoned with them, told them they were bound by 
no subjection to any sovereignty further than their 
own benefit connected them; and, by these powerful 
arguments, prepared the minds of the American 
people for that glorious, just, and happy Revolu- 
tion. 
Ok OK 
Grorce Bancrort—The publication of “Common 
Sense,” which was brought out on the 8th of Jan- 
uary, was most opportune. 
MapamMe ve Start—When the sentence of Louis 
XVI. came under discussion, he alone advised what 
would have done honor to France if it had been 
adopted—the offer to the king of an asylum in 
America. 
* OK OK 
Horne TooxeE—You are like Jove, coming down 
upon us in a shower of gold. 
* OK OK 
BenyAmin F. Losstnc—It was the earliest and 
most powerful appeal in behalf of Independence, 
and most ably did more to fix that idea firmly in 
the public mind than any other instrumentality. 


—From recent speech of H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
Paine’s Anniversary. 


* OK Ok 
The Passing of Bryan 


The action of the Democratic State Committee 
in electing a prominent Gold Democrat as its chair- 
man, by a large majority, is a sign of the times 
which no shrewd politician can misunderstand. 
Illinois is bound, during the next decade, to be 
still more clearly the fighting-ground in national 
contests than it has become during the past ten 
years. It was the swinging over of that State to 
Democracy in 1892 which indicated the strength 
of the ground-swell in favor of Cleveland, is it 
was its large majority against Bryanism in 1896 ani 
again in 1900 which showeed that this brand of 
so-called Democracy would not be accepted by thy 
Nation. The choice of a Gold Democrat as th: 
manager of his party in this pivotal State was 
rendered the more significant by the fact that it 
immediately followed the most earnest protests 
against such action by Bryan himself. In a speech 
at Omaha on Monday week, and in another at Chi 
cago the next day, Bryan had insisted that the or 
ganization should stick to the principles which it 
had represented in the last two campaigns, ani 
should allow no share in reorganization to men whi 
had not been faithful to those principles. This 
meant, of course, that a silver man, who believed 
in following the lead of Bryan, was the only sort 
of person who should ve considered for the Illinois 
chairmanship. 

What the success of ex-Mayor Hopkins of Chi 
cago, in Illinois, means is that the politicians in the 
Democratic party are sick of Bryan. The organ 
ization of the party in many other States is sure tu 
pass soon into the hands of those who do not be 
lieve in the Nebraskan. Four years ago Bryan hat 
control of the machinery. The Gold Democrats, 
and the elements of conservatism which they rep 
resented, had been driven out of the party during 
the campaign of 1896, and the newcomers who hax 
succeeded to the management were bent in 1897 upo1 
keeping them out. It thus became a simple matte, 
in 1900 to elect delegates to the St. Louis Con- 
vention who favored nominating Bryan the second 
time. But during the campaign of last summer 
and fall a great many of the Democrats who had 
been out in the cold for four years, got back into 
the fold. They nominally accepted Bryanism, and 
thereby made themselves regulars, entitled in future 
to as much influence in committees, caucuses, and 
conventions as they could secure. It is notorious 
that a large proportion of the politicians who pur- 
sued this course put no heart into their support 
of Bryan last year. They did not want to see him 
elected. Indeed, they desired that his defeat should 
be more overwhelming than it had been the first 
time. While they professed to support the ticket, 
they did not work for it, and it is an open secret 
that many of them did not vote for it. They were 
Democrats again in 1900, not because they wanted 
the candidate of their party to win then, but simply 
because they wanted to be in a position to name a 
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different candidate in 1904. Bryan may say, as he 
did at Omaha, that he “would rather continue to 
lose than surrender any of the principles for which 
we have fought,’ but there are precious few poli- 
licians in his party who agree with him. Nine out 
of ten have got tired of losing—and this is true not 
only of the former Gold Democrats who came back 
into the organization last year, but also of such 
Silver Democrats as have any sense. 

Bryan thus has the politicians against him. Men 
have been nominated for the Presidency who en- 
countered such opposition, notably Cleveland in 1802. 
But is always essential that such a man shall have, 
as Cleveland then had, the confidence of the people. 
If he has a firm hold upon the respect and affection 
of the masses, he may triumph over the politicians. 
Here is Bryan’s fatal weakness. After his defeat 
in 1896, there seemed a sincerity and earnestness in 
the man which made many people feel that he was 
a leader to be trusted. His very, fidelity to free 
coinage inspired faith in his character among the 
masses who had followed him. The campaign of 
tgoo lost Bryan this confidence of the people. He 
insisted that the St. Louis Convention should re- 
affirm the financial plank of the Chicago platform, 
and then he did his best to keep free silver out of 
the campaign. Instead of appearing the plain, 
blunt, courageous man who was never afraid to 
speak his mind, he evaded the very issue which had 
brought him to the front in national politics, and 
was disingenuous when he was compelled, much 
against his will, to say something about silver. This 
alone would have been bad enough, but it was aggra- 
vated by the equally bad showing which he made 
on the issue that he tried to push ahead of the 
financial one. He had himself secured the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace when Senator Hoar, 
Senator Hale, and other Republican opponents of 
Imperialism were doing their best to defeat it, and 
then he attempted a national campagin against the 
treaty and the policy upon which it had been based. 
It was impossible that a man with such a record 
should command the confidence of the people, and 
the election showed that he was weaker among the 
masses in 1900 than he had been in 1896. This 
weakness was especially marked where he was best 
known in his own state, and in other common- 
wealths near Nebraska—as these comparisons show: 


McKinley. Bryan. 
18096. 1900. 1896. 1900. 
Nebraska .....103,064 121,835 115,509 113,613 
Kansas .......159,541 185,952 171,180 162,605 
lowa . .289,293 307,778 223,741 200,266 
Missoni) ese 304,940 313,733 363,052 351,913 
South Dakota. 41,042 54,530 41,225 30,554 
Colorado. = 20,271 93,007 161,269 122,733 


Foreseeing, apparently, the action which the Illi- 
nois Democratic State Committee was to take on 
January 9, and recognizing its significance, Bryan, in 
his speech of the previous evening, took occasion to 
announce that he did not expect to be a candidate 
again. He shows unexpected sense in thus accept- 
ing the inevitable. He may still have notoriety, and 
he may earn a good income by utilizing that no- 
toriety in lecturing or in running a newspaper, but 
he has lost his hold upon both the politicians and 
the people, and there is little likelihood that he can 
regain it—especially upon former grounds.—The Na- 
tion. 


The WrecKing of India -Vaughan Nash 


“We have given India the most scientific govern- 
ment in the world,” says Lord George Hamilton. As 
to the science I am not so sure. * * * System 
and centralization have been pursued to such an ex- 
tent that scarcely a blade of grass or bit of rotten 
wood remains undepartmentalized. * * * This 
must not be taken to mean that drifting has been re- 
placed by a settled policy. The rulers of India have 
merely departmentalized while drifting. 

Land revenue, tenure, land alienation, the civil 
courts, position of tenants, the relation between the 
British Raj and the native State, and the place of 
natives in the government, these and a dozen other 
matters are in as great a confusion as when Lord 
Salisbury wrote in 1875. For whom and for what 
are we to wait? Is it for the unconscious conver- 
gence of boards and secretariats and departments ; or 
the unbidden co-operation of generations of sys- 
tems which, in the course of ages, are to fall into ap- 
propriate orbits around changing Viceroys and Sec- 
retaries and unchanging Treasuries? 

Famine brings the Indian machine up short against 
these frivolities, and compels us to ask seriously: 
What is to become of India? These famines are 
recurrent, and they gnaw the country to the bone. 
What are we doing to enable the people to with- 
stand them? The writer spent eleven weeks in 
the famine districts in hot weather, investigating 
the bearing of our administration on these life-and- 
death problems, and concluded that India is drift- 
ing on the rocks; that her wealth is not increasing. 
Traders and money-lenders were never so rich as 


Se 


today, but cultivators are growing poorer, and the 
growing power of the money-lender, who is swal- 
lowing up India in enormous mouthfuls, are signs 
of an economic and social break-up for which no 
benefit we may confer can compensate * * * in 
a word, the symptoms point to a state of exhaustion 
which in time of famine becomes collapse. * * * 

Millions of families have lost their all, and must 
start afresh on charity or borrowed capital, if at all 

* * * and before the ryot gets on his feet an- 
other famine will pull him back again. Famines 
grow increasingly severe because of the pressure of 
taxation and indebtedness which weigh the people 
down between the famines. 

The stock arguments of the advocates of laissez- 
faire are over-population and improvidence. It may 
suffice to point out that, as regards the first, India 
has been feeding herself during the famine, notwith- 
standing that the stricken area includes nearly half 
the country. The charge of improvidence is easily 
brought -by spendthrift governments to blame the 
most thritfty and absteminous people in the world 
for their misery, the only ground for it being the 
fondness of the ryots for display at weddings and 
funerals. These are the only luxuries enjoyed by 
these people, and are bound up with their self-re- 
spect. Is it part of our policy to make the East like 
Shadwell or the workhouse? Is it even certain that, 
if the ryot gave up his festivities, the saving would 
go into his pocket and not into the government’s? 

* OK OK 


Futility of Anti-Trust Laws 


While this fight meant much to the State of Ohio, 
especially in the corrupting effect it has had on 
politics, it was but a mere incident in the history of 
the Standard Oil Company. That company has re- 
peatedly shown itself stronger than the legal ma- 
chinery of State, and will probably continue to do so 
while such show of strength remains profitable. If 
great combinations of capital are an evolution from 
industrial conditions, it 1s futile to attack them by 
prohibitory laws as it would be to try to legislate 
out of existence the locomotive or the electric mo- 
tor. If they are fed by privilege, such as protective 
tariff laws or unjust concessions from railways, they 
may be struck at through these privileges; but leav- 
ing unchanged the conditions which generate and 
sustain such combinations and trying to suppress 
them by criminal legislation is like trying to hold 
the wheels of a locomotive after steam has been 
turned on and the throttle is opened. It is dangerous 
to the persons who try to hold the wheels and easy 
for the locomotive. Not only is it futile but mis- 
chievous to try to deal with trusts in this way. It 
has left a trail of corruption over American politics 
which might otherwise have not appeared. The de- 
cision of Ohio’s Supreme Court is but another piece 
of evidence that attacks on that line are uniformly 
doomed to failure—Baltimore News. 

* OK Ox 


Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth 


For most of us, Mr. Carnegie’s gospel has the 
attraction of requiring no self-denial. All the sac- 
rifices are to be made by the millionaires, while the 
rest of the world gets the benefit of them. 


Mr. Carnegie’s philosophy is perfectly simple, and 
it is stated clearly and forcibly. He holds, first, 
that the present competitive system, which necessar- 
ily creates millionaires, or allows men to get-rich, 
is essential to progress, and should not be altered. 
Secondly, rich men should not leave their fortunes 
to their children, because their children will be 
demoralized by having money to spend which they 
have not earned. Thirdly, rich men should not in- 
dulge in luxury. Fourthly, they should dispose of 
their fortunes while living, or the Government should 
confiscate them at their death. Fifthly, the only 
practical way of disposing of them is to found li- 
braries and other public institutions, requiring the 
public to contribute to their support. 

* K X* 

Probably we shall see the experiment of confis- 
cating large fortunes at the death of their owners 
tried on an increasing scale, together with progres- 
sive taxes on incomes. 

What Mr. Carnegie has to say about the rela 
tions between workmen and their masters is sensi- 
ble and practical. He favors the “sliding scale” of 
wages and the gradual reduction of the hours of la- 
bor. As to “Trusts,” we observe that his views re- 
quire some revision. He favors partnerships rather 
than corporations; but, since he wrote, his firm has 
become a stock company.—The Nation. 

* OK Ok 

Perhaps nowhere in the United States was 
there such a surprise as in the socialist vote 
in New Whatcom in the city election on De- 
cember 4th. Comrade E. Lux received 1000 
votes for mayor. The capitalists were com- 
bined against him, but he received 400 more 
yotes than Dehs did a month before. 


THE RECORD OF EVOLUTION 
W. T. Brown 


I think that it is true that with every stage 
of progress in civilization, while much has 
been gained, somewhat has been lost. And 
though we may not return upon our path, per- 
haps if we could see in broad relief the track 
which our race has followed and which it is 
destined still to follow through the ages, we 
should find that it is a spiral in which with 
every circling curve the best in the past will 
be taken up again and realized in a higher 
form. I do not believe it is unscientific to 
expect that some time in the future we are to 
find again that nearness to the heart of Nature 
and that communion with her myriad forms of 
beauty and sublimity, that sense of oneness 
with her as our Mother, that freedom from 
disease, that grace of form and rhythm of 
movement, and that sympathy with the world 
around us which was the religion of those 
primitive ancestors and which surely may find 
a fitting place in the higher unfolding of the 


race. 
x * * 


Statistics compiled by men in the employ 
of the government for that purpose show a 
steady decline during the past fifty years in the 
proportionate amount of wealth in the posses- 
sion of the wage class, and at the same time as 
steady an increase in the ratio of that class to 
the whole population. Moreover, there is no 
possibility of any substantial advance in wages. 
There is not a man in any social class who does 
not know, if he knows anything about the mat- 
ter, that the efficiency of labor today is incom- 
parably greater than it was acentury ago. Ten 
hours of labor today produces many times as 
much as the same number of hours did fifty 
years ago. Indeed, there is a certainty that 
wages must decrease rather than increase. The 
rate of wages is regulated by the law of supply 
and demand, except in so far as the labor 
unions have been able to modify that law, 
which is very little. The supply of labor is 
all the while growing larger. But the demand 
cannot grow proportionately larger. With the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, the 
ranks of the unemployed will be augmented. 
Skilled labor commands a higher wage than 
unskilled. But with the improvement of ma- 
chinery, skilled labor is being dispensed with. 
The skill is transferred to the machine. And 
now a machine attended by a child does the 
work which formerly required. 4 number of 
skilled workmen. Of course, the cost of child 
labor is much less than that of adult labor. 

* K 


In its early stages this era of industry was 
also marked by free competition among capi- 
talists. While that competition lasted, the pos- 
sibility existed that the laborer could himself 
become a capitalist. That same era was 
marked also by compulsory co-operation of 
laborers. To put it all in a single sentence, at 
the beginning of capitalism three or four facts 
stand out clear; the method of production has 
been socialized, there is compulsory co-opera- 
tion among laborers for the sake of a larger 
product, the means of production have been 
taken out of their hands, and the wage sys- 
tem has been introduced ; there is compulsory 
competition between laborers, labor becomes 
a commodity with its price determined like that 
of every other commodity, by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and this competition tends 
to reduce the wage of the laborer to the low- 
est possible point; there is also competition 
among capitalists, due to the rise of the profit 
system and the prospect it holds out of becom- 
ing rich and to the fact that capitalists have 
not learned the waste of competition and the 
value of a co-ordinated system ofproduction. 
Such was the state of things at the beginning 
of this industrial era. It is perfectly useless 
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to discuss the question, whether this change 
from feudalism was a good one, whether it 
involved the best interests of the individual. 
We have simply to remind ourselves that his- 
tory is the record of evolution, that the change 
from feudalism to capitalism was not a scheme 
but a development. No one’s permission was 
asked. No ethical considerations had anything 


to do with it or are germane to the question. 
x * x 


SOCIALISM AND INTELLECT 
Dora B. Montefiore 


A book from the pen of M. de Brouckere is 
on the eve of appearing, entitled “Socialism 
and Intellectual Workers,” to which Anatole 
France, the well-known and delightful French 
litterateur, has written a preface. A few pas- 
sages from this preface may be of interest to 
English readers, as bearing on the subject in 
hand, and as showing that after all it is pos- 
sible for the holding and the teaching of Social- 
ist principles, when they are scientifically and 
integrally held and taught (and not watered 
down as they too often are in England by a 
mixture of Fabian bourgeoisism and Calvin- 
istic respectability), may prove the contrary 
of unprofitable to the intellectual thinker and 
worker. 

“By searching methodically for the means 
of bringing together the industrial and the in- 
tellectual workers, and by setting forth the 
best and truest ideas on the union of practical 
and theoretical Socialism, which have remained 
long strangers to each other, M. Louis de 
Brouckere accomplishes at the right moment a 
necessary task, and points out at the same time 
to the proletariat of the laboratory and of the 
study, and to the proletariat of the mine and 
of the workshop, their most pressing duty and 
their highest interest. M. de Brouckere has 
well understood thatthe bourgeoisie itself is 
beginning to drive out the scientist and to cast 
him into the proletariat. The bourgeoisie is 
becoming more and more distrustful of science 
and of thought, which appear to it to be not 
sufficiently middle-class and conservative. The 
spirit of questioning alarms it; it returns to 
its superstitions and its ancient prejudices, 
plunging every day more deeply into old the- 
ologies, and imagining that by renouncing all 
liberty of intelligence it can save itself from 
the perils with which this liberty threatens it. 
The proletariat, on the contrary, possesses a 
spirit free and unsoiled by prejudices. But it 
is wanting in culture, and it can never conquer 
knowledge until it has conquered leisure. “The 
conquest of leisure,” says M. de Brouckere, 
“figures in the front rank of the demands of 
the workman, and every year our manifesta- 
tions of May I recall the indomitable desire of 
the proletariat to raise itself through leisure 
to the life of the spirit. By acquiring 
through study a summary, but exact, knowl- 
edge of the conditions of life, the workman 
procures the means of recognizing with cer- 
tainty the conditions which it is desirable and 
possible for him to change. ee Eig Ot 
guns, but thoughts, which will in the end lead 
the world. Sooner or later intelligent force 
will get the better of brute force.”—Justice. 

* * * 


Waste Power Saved 


The successive steps in utilizing blast fur- 
nace gasses may thus be summarized: Thirty 
years ago they were considered of no value, 
and were often burnt off at the mouth of the 
furnaces. They were next partially used by 
retaining a portion to heat the air for the blast 
and burning a larger proportion under the boil- 
ers to generate steam for driving the blowing 
engines. No attempt was made to burn the 
gases economically, and a considerable quan- 
tity was wasted. In 1891 attempts were made 
in Scotland, at Wishaw, near Glasgow; at 


Seraing, in Belgium, and at Horde, in Ger- 
many, to explode them in an engine cylinder, 
in the same way as producer gas, instead of 
under boilers. Complete success attended these 
pioneer efforts. It was found that when thus 
utilized the quantity required was only one- 
fifth of that needed when burnt under the old 
system, and this discovery has been’very fruit- 
ful of good results, especially in Germany and 
Belgium.—Engineering Magazine. 
* Ok Ox 

McKinley is simply a political weather cock. 
Let the people blow for government ownership 
of railways, and McKinley will point that way 
quick enough. 
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The Cigar Trust 


The first steps have been taken by 
the tobacco trust to enter the field as a 
manufacturer of cigars. 

The trust has gobbled up the Powell, 
Smith & Co. of Chicago, one of the 
largest cigar manufacturing plans in the 
West. 

The further announcement is made 
that the tobacco trust will put $10,000,- 
000 capital into the new company for 
the purpose of increasing the business. 

Behind the trust, which represents 
$50,000,000 in preferred and common 
stock, is the wealth of John D. Rocke- 
feller, the Standard Oil magnate; the 
Lorillards, William Duke, president of 
the American Continental Company, and 
many other multi-millionaires. 

While there are thousands of small 
cigar manufacturers in the country, mak- 
ing it difficult for the trust to imme- 
diately corner the market as cigar mak- 
ers, the fact that its parent, the tobacco 
trust, controls a certain part—of the 
whole rough product, is sufficient to give 
even the largest concerns, a chill. 

Jacob Wertheim of New York, a big 
manufacturer of cigars, declares that 
a few months ago the trust magnates 
nearly consummated a deal to secure 
his plant. “In getting its goods upon 
the market,” says Mr. Wertheim, “the 
cigar trust will be greatly aided by 
the distributers for the tobacco trust— 
the wholesale grocers.” 

President Perkins of the cigarmakers 
union, is also far-seeing enough to dis- 
cern trouble ahead. “As Rockefeller is 
behind the tobacco trust,” he says, “there 
will undoubtedly be sufficient to estab- 
lish a cigar trust, but to be successful it 
must first obtain control of the raw 
material. Instead of buying up all the 
cigar factories, the trust coul then fix 
the price of the raw material and grad- 
ually force other manufacturers into 
bankruptcy or out of business.” 

One of the tobacco trust magnates, in 
giving reasons for going into the cigar 
manufacturing business, says the cigar- 
ette consumption has greatly decreased, 
and that the high state of perfection 
reached by machinery, where a cheap 
girl can do much more work than a 
skilled and high-priced man, ensures a 
good profit to capital. 

The tobacco trust has evidently been 
working on the scheme to get a grip on 
cigar manufacturing business for some 
time. Over a year ago it was pointed 
out in this paper that trust agents were 
purchasing tobacco plantations and 
warehouses in Cuba and neighboring isl- 
ands, and, as much of the domestic raw 
material is already in control of the 
magnates, the outlook is becoming quite 
serious to small capitalists. The same 
line of action that was pursued in form- 
ing the oil, coal, sugar and other trusts 
is being followed now, namely, securing 
control of sources of supply, the most 
scientific machinery of production, and 
the agencies of distribution. 

The Socialist, the student of modern 


industrial development, can sit on the . 


fence and watch the interesting struggle 
that is beginning between centralized 
capital and the little middle class and 
“buckeye” manufacturers, who cling to 
their insignificant capital like grim death 
to a Ethiopian, and who are the hard- 
est fighters to uphold the competitive 
and wage-slave system by voting for cap- 
italism’s parties and often forcing their 
employes to do the same.—Citizen. 


* * Ox 


Our farms produce $2,500,000,000 a 
year, our mines $600,000,000, our forests 
$1,000,000,000, and our fisheries $50,000,- 
ooo. Our total wealth is estimated at 
$90,000,000,000. In 1800 we produced 
160,000,000 bushels of grain. Today we 
produce one-third of the grain crop of 
the world. Our output is fifty-two bush- 
els for each inhabitant, against thirty 
bushels in 1800. 

We are the richest country in the 
world. In the amount of our banking 
capital we stand first among nations, 
with $1,030,000,000. With minerals it is 
pretty much the same as with crops. 
In 1800 the world produced 11,600,000 
tons of coal, and of this quantity 1o,- 
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000,000 tons came from the mines of 
Great Britain, the United States con- 
tributing only 200,000 tons. Today the 
world’s output of coal is 600,000,000 
tons, and our contribution is 175,000,- 
ooo tons. 

To return for a moment to the farmer, 
three hours of a man’s labor was required 
to produce a bushel of wheat in 1800; 
today the time required is only ten min- 
utes. In the same period the cost of 
the labor needed to create that bushel 
has been reduced from eighteen cents to 
three and one-third cents. 

By the invention of canning and pre- 
serving processes the husbandman’s 
market has been enlarged so that he has 
a sale for the products of his farm and 
garden all the year round. Nay, more, 
he has learned how to create an arti- 
ficial climate under glass and to grow 
vegetables and fruits in winter. Cold 
storage keeps over for the winter the 
summer’s surplus, and renders practica- 
ble the transportation of many perish- 
able products over great distances. The 
glass gardens of the United States yield 
annually $17,500,000 worth of products, 
of which sum $4,500,000 is cut flowers 
and flowering plants. 


x * x 


The time is coming when money must 
play a less prominent part in the con- 
sideration of marriage, when the man, 
the woman, the amount of character 
possessed by either or both are the things 
to be considered, when a woman will 
ask herself: “Can I depend upon this 
man for a lasting, loyal love, for a true 
friendship underneath that love that will 
always have my best interests at heart, 
and for a self-respecting pride which 
will never place me in a humiliating 
position before other eyes—can I honor, 
trust and love him always? Can I de- 
pend upon him, even though he has 
not a penny to his name?” : 

But marriages of this kind will not 
come about to any extensive degree un- 
till we have met and coped with a great 
climax in our financial system and until 
a better order of life has been introduced 
by the “People’s Trust.” It is on the 
way.—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

x OK x 

Russell Sage understands the situa- 
tion. “Suppose Western Union stock 
were selling at 80,” he says. “There 
is one man so powerful in Wall street 
that he could come to me today and 
say: ‘I'll buy all your Western Union 
stock at $50.’ 

“Of course, I would not wish to sell 
my stock at 50, and I would so tell this 
man. Then he could, if he pleased, say 
to me: ‘You will instantly sell your 
stock to me at 50 or I will parallel your 
telegraph lines and put you out of busi- 
ness. And I would have to sell my 
stock at the price he dictated. This 
man is John D. Rockefeller.’ 


When YouHear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that your gown is securely § 
fastened. That is, if you use the 


SNAP HOOK 
BEN Muy, 


CLOSED BY OPENED BY 
A TOUCH. 


THE HOOK OF 1900. 


It will stay so till you are ready to undress, when 
a slight outward pull on the hook side of the gown 
will open the whole row. 

If your dealer does not keen them, send ro cents 
for a sample card. Say whether white or’ black. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 
‘NO. 377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Concentrated SOU 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 


Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra. 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right, 


Your grocer sells it. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING. CO., 356 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 


Twenty Speeches in One Day 


Will cause twenty degrees of hoarseness even to the most hardened spell- 
binder. 
And any degree of hoarseness is inconvenient and painful. 


Twenty drops of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.will cure this kind of 
hoarseness —or any other kind. 


That is the dose — twenty drops. 
And one or two doses are usually enough. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cures colds, too—colds and coughs and’ 
Fall throat troubles. 
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A DAMNABLE CONSPIRACY 


The heading of this article is the choice of 
the Los Angeles Times,—we are not relying 
on the art of vituperation to carry our points. 
No, THE CHALLENGE is too good to swear; 
we leave such small vices to the editors de- 
fending capitalistic interests. 

lf we swore, it is difficult to know how “‘vio- 
lent” people might think us. 

They call us bad names for simply present- 
ing plain, unembroidered facts. What would 
be said if we swore at the poor, defenseless 
things—the facts. We will simply call them 
“relentless.” 

The dear old Los Angeles Times is very 
much up against the “facts.” Like many 
other good but irascible old gentlemen not 
knowing exactly what to say, it simply swears. 

Swearing is a great safety valve for unde- 
veloped minds. 

Now the City of Los Angeles is admitted 
by the Times to be under the thralldom of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. Why? Simply be- 
cause the Southern Pacific owns transportation 
facilities both within and without the city. 

By virtue of its ownership it naturally con- 
trols the transportation rates. By means of 
its revenue from such transportation it can 
afford to pay—bribe—the public legislators 
more than the public can. The public is a poor 
thing, anyway; it don’t own anything that 
brings in a revenue. 

One would think that the Times would see 
this point and that it would suggest as the nat- 
ural remedy for “damnable conspiracies,” the 
taking away of the power to “conspire damna- 
bly.” But the dear old Times could never be 
so logical. Wandering must inevitably ac- 
company senility. No, it simply chatters like 
a parrot at a teasing school boy. It says, 
“competition is essential for good street rail- 
way service.” 

Now, if there is one question settled by all 
economists of every school and by all men 
informed about transportation, it is the ab- 
surdity of relying on “competition” to regulate 
transportation facilities. The Times is way 
back in the Neolithic age of economists. 

There is but one possible remedy for. the 
aggression of private ownership. It is public 
ownership. 

The Times has arrived at this conclusion 
regarding municipal water. When will it ar- 
rive at the stage of advocating city ownership 
of street railways? 

However, we digress. Here is a condensa- 
tion of the Times’ editorial which will be found 
interesting reading, we are sure: 

A DAMNABLE CONSPIRACY. 


“Tt is becoming more and more apparent, 
as facts come to light, that the political and 
corporate manipulators who own and con- 
trol the Los Angeles Street Railway Com- 
pany, or are hired by it, have entered into a 
deliberate and cold-blooded conspiracy 
against the interests and the rights of the 
people of Los Angeles. Step by step the plot 
has been laid bare, until at last its purpose, 
and the methods by which it is proposed to 
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accomplish that purpose, have been made 
clear. 

“The immediate object of the conspirators 
is to rush the pending franchise bill through 
the legislature with all possible haste, thus 
tying the hands of the Los Angeles City 
Council before it has had time to grant the 
application of the Traction Company for the 
franchises required to make certain needed 
extensions of its lines. The ultimate object 
of the conspirators is to destroy the Traction 
Company and to break 

DOWN ALL COMPETITION. 
in the street-railway business in Los An- 
geles, to the end that they may secure an 
absolute monopoly of this business. If they 
can carry out the details of this conspiracy 
according to their desires, they will have the 
people of Los Angeles at their mercy; and 
this is precisely what they are aiming at. 
THIS GREEDY CONSPIRACY 
must be balked at all hazards. Now that the 
plot has been to some extent revealed, the 
people are in a better position to checkmate 
it. The question has ceased to be one of 
competition between rival corporations, if it 
has ever been such a question. It has nar- 
rowed down to a question as to whether this 
conspiracy shall be permitted to ‘cinch’ the 
people of Los Angeles by securing an 
ABSOLUTE MONOPOLY 
of the street-railway business. This is the 
question with which we are face to face at 
the present moment. We all know what a 
Southern Pacific ‘cinch’ means. We have all 
experienced the sensation many a time and 
oft. It is very much like the sensation of 
being ‘held up.’ 

“The Times has information that satisfies 
us that leading railroad officials have stated 
it to be their purpose to shut out all further 
competition in the street-railway business in 
Los Angeles; to parallel the lines of existing 
competitors—especially those of the Traction 
Company—to give as good service as possi- 
ble until competition is destroyed, and then 
to ‘let the people ride on ox-carts.’ How do 
the people of Los Angeles like this pro- 
gramme? 

COMPETITION IS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL 
in order to secure good street-railway serv- 
ice. It will not do to allow this great quasi- 
public utility to be controlled by one com- 
pany—and especially by a company com- 
posed of men who do not hesitate to resort 
to high-handed methods in order to accom- 
plish their purposes. 

“Tt is the evident purpose of the Southern 
Pacific interests to control all the street rail- 
roads in the- principal cities of the State. 
They have virtually secured 

CONTROL OF ALL THE LINES | 
in San Francisco, and now their imitators 
are seeking to attain the same results in Los 
Angeles. It will be a sorry day for our peo- 
ple when they succeed in accomplishing that 
end. To prevent it, all possible influences 
should be brought to bear. lt is the peo- 
ple’s fight, and the people are bound to win, 
if they take up the battle in earnest.’ 

Yes, the people will win, it’s true, but that 
will only be when they shake from off their 
backs that “old man of the sea,” the private 
ownership of their street railways. 2 

Los Angeles should learn what ‘Toronto is 
thinking—vide last issue of THE CHALLENGE. 
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BRYAN SALUTATORY 


We have been waiting with considerable curiosity 
to see what Mr. Bryan could say that might interest 
the public. , s 

We all know his views on silver and imperialism. 
For him to continue singing that old song again 
would have been deadly dull. However, he has an- 
nounced a new theory which 

OPENS UP DAZZLING PROSPECTS. 
for discussion. 

In his salutatory, which we give in another col- 
umn, he enunciates the theory that a rich man who 
has “honestly” made his money, and who don’t 
“imagine” himself any better than poor people, can 
be safely classed with ordinary “common” people. 

The “Commoner” is to be the champion of all 
“common” people. Hence, any 

“HONEST AND IMAGINATIVE RICH MAN” 
may count upon the “fideltiy of ‘The Commoner’ ” 
as Mr. Bryan expresses it. 

Tue CHALLENGE thinks that a rich man who don’t 
feel himself better than a poor man is such a rare 
bird that his existence is not worth considering. The 
poor themselves virtually admit his superiority, if 
they tacitly allow him his wealth. 

As for the “honest” rich man, we make no dis- 
tinctions. Ihe meanest and most contemptible beings 


on earth are often enough in the “honest” class, and 
all of them are not necessarily rich, either. 

We regard intellectual honesty as a much rarer 
gem than financial honesty. However, Mr. Bryan 
evidently considers a certain kind of a rich man as 
all right. 

Suppose the present Mr. Rockefeller was “hon- 
est and unimaginative.” If this Mr. Bryan denies, let 
us suppose that his wealth is inherited by say a 
month-old infant. 

Now, this baby is certainly “honest and unimagi- 
native.” Would Mr. Bryan champion this baby’s 
right to an income of one hundred million dollars 
per year? \ 

If not, why not? What would he do to prevent 
such a work of injustice? Would he say that 
in case of wealth gained dishonestly—if he considers 
Mr. Rockefeller dishonest—that the inheritance 
should escheat to the State? 

What is his definition of “honesty,” any way? 
Would he have Helen Gould forfeit her millions 
because Jay Gould may have stolen them? If such 
fortunes did escheat to the nation, what would Mr. 
Bryan have done with them? 

Would he have them sold by the nation to his 
class of “honest and unimaginatives?” Or would he 
say, “Let the nation keep and operate such es- 
cheated oil refineries and railways.’ If he says this, 
he is nearly a “Socialist.” If he don’t say this, 
then he is very “unimaginative” if he can’t “imagine” 
what THE CHALLENGE thinks of his mental ca- 
pacity. 

* K * 


TRIBUTE OF $3,000,000 
Death Claims Two of Earth’s Sovereigns 


Queen Victoria is dead, long live King Ed- 
ward. 

Salary $3,000,000. 

King Philip Armour is dead, long live King 
Ogden Armour. 

Income, $3,000,000. 

Death ends neither autocracy in English pol- 
itics nor American industry. 


* OK Ok 
You Lost $4,000,000 Recently 


Did you know a trust you own stock in lost 
nearly $4,000,000 in the Galveston disaster? 
Fact. The United States Government, the 
people’s “trust,” lost it, and you would never 
have known it if some one had not told you. 
With public ownership, losses of fire and flood 
would be distributed among so many as never 
to be noticed. 
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Municipal Telephone System 


The town of Tenbridge Wells, England, has 
just established a municipal telephone system 
at a cost of over $50,000. 

The service extends to a radius of ten miles, 
and begins operations with four hundred sub- 
scribers. 


* CK OK 


“Challenge’”’ Postal Cards 


Fach card reads, “Good for fifty cents, sub- 
scription to THE CHALLENGE for one year.” 
Very convenient for agents. 

Price, 25 cents each. in lots of five and over. 

IM si 


Socialism is Revolutionary -I. Ladoff 


Social Democracy is a distinctly revolution- 
ary movement. It demands a radical recon- 
struction of the present mercantile and capital- 
istic system of society on entirely different 
planes. It demands that all economic and in- 
dustrial functions of society should be man- 
aged by society in the interest of society as a 
whole. It considers the democratization of 
commerce, trade and industry as the only re- 
liable foundation of political democracy and 
safe/guaranty of true social equality. 


* OK OK 


From Editor A. M. Simon of Chicago 


Dear Comrade Wilshire: Samples copies of 
THE CHALLENGE at hand. You are to be con- 
gratulated on its appearance. 
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Slavery In San Francisco 


The Date was January 19, 1901; Not 1861. 


Five young girls were sold into thralldom in San 
Francisco the other day. 

Upon the payment of a stipulated number of dol- 
lars five human beings were bartered like so much 
merchandise and were delivered to their new mas- 
ter, whom they must serve and obey as completely 
as did slaves in the Southern States before the eman- 
cipation proclamation. 

It was in Chinatown that these 

TWENTIETH CENTURY SERFS 
were auctioned off to the highest bidder and their 
slave-pen was displaced to make room for one of the 
gambling clubs which Chief of Police Sullivan has 
encouraged the Chinese to establish. The auction 
took place at 22 Ross alley. 

Gong Gow, owner of one of the dens in which the 
unfortunate slave girls of Chinatown spend their 
lives, announced that he desired to settle his indebt- 
edness before the opening of the Chinese New Year, 
which is only a few days off. Besides this house 
and its inmates, he had nothing. 

By selling his lease and disposing of the house fur- 
niture and the inmates, Gow estimated that all his 
debts would be wiped out. He offered his place for 
ay and notified all his creditors to send in their 

ills. 

The Chinese custom in such cases is that the cred- 
itors must post their claims on the property on the 
front door. Prospective buyers look them over, and 
when bidding for the property know exactly what is 
owing. In buying the place purchasers become re- 
sponsible for all claims against it. In the same man- 
ner the purchaser of the 

FIVE GIRLS SOLD 
yesterday is responsible for all debts contracted on 
their account as the chattels of Gow. 

The front of Gong Gow’s store was plastered with 
bills from top to bottom when the hour for the sale 
approached yesterday morning. ‘he room on the 
second floor was crowded when the bidding began. 
The contents of the house were carefully described, 
and then the five Chinese girls, who were the prin- 
cipal articles of value, were exhibited and their 

GOOD POINTS EXTOLLED. 

Then the sale began. The Chinese transact such 
business without delay. An hour later the house, 
furniture and inmates had all been sold. The girls 
were taken to other houses, there to continue lives 
of shame and turn over their 

EARNINGS TO THE MAN 
who purchased them. 

Immediately after the sale, bills of the creditors 
were settled in full. The Chinese girls sold yester- 
day brought fancy prices, ranging from $1,700 to 
$2,500 each. The Chinese thought no more of the 
occurrence than they would of stepping in to gamble 
in one of the illegal clubs Chief Sullivan allows to 
break the law. The girls, bred from infancy with 
the idea that there is nothing but the 

VILEST SLAVERY IN STORE 
for them, accept the transaction stoically and made 
no protest. 

In place of the apartments occupied by these slaves 
the Canton Merchants’ Club, which has eight gam- 
bling tables, and is the largest club in Chinatown, 
will shortly open for business. All this is going on, 
not in some heathen country, but in the American 
city of San Francisco, experiencing a so-called “re- 
form” administration, conducted under Phelan-Sul- 
livan-Wittman guidance and protection—San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 

* *K xX 


Carnegie, Morgan Co. 


Andrew Carnegie recently made some interesting 
replies to categorical questions concerning reports to 
the effect that J. P. Morgan and others were pre- 
paring to buy the Carnegie Steel Company. It had 
been believed in many quarters that the first step 
had been taken towards uniting all the steel com- 
panies of the country under one so-called 

“COM MUNITY-OF-INTEREST” 
control, after the plan of consolidation recently fol- 
lowed by Mr. Morgan and his associates in the rail- 
road world. 

“Have these interests made any concerted effort 
to acquire the Carnegie property?” asked an Even- 
ing Post reporter of Mr. Carnegie. 

“None,” said Mr. Carnegie. 

“Ts there any truth whatever in the story that the 
J. P. Morgan interests are preparing to 

BUY OUT THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY. 
and form a general combination with other compa- 
nies in the trade?” it was asked again. 

“No truth, that I know of,” answered Mr. Car- 
negie. “The idea is in the air, just as railroad com- 
bination is; but it is only an idea— 

WHAT A COMBINATION IT WOULD MAKE!” 


“Ts the Carnegie Steel Company in any sense on 
the market, or is it satisfied with the existing situa- 
tion and prepared to do business on its own terms?” 

Said Mr. Carnegie: “It is not in the market. It 
is prepared to do business of course, but always. in 
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a friendly co-operation with others. It is no ag- 
gressive, quarrelsome concern.” 
“Is not continued competition among steel manu- 


facturers desirable 
IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST?” 


“IT see no reason to believe,” said Mr. Carnegie, 
“that. competition in any business can be perma- 
nently prevented, unless by patent or control of raw 
materials. Even the 


RAILROADS WILL SOON QUARREL, 


and the gentlemen’s agreement go to pieces. 
is human nature.” 

A representative of the Morgan interests, who is 
a director in several of the great steel companies 
now controlled by the Morgan people, read Mr. 
Carnegie’s statements, and said: 

“You ought to be able to read between the lines. 
Iam 

SURPRISED THAT MR. CARNEGIE HAS SAID AS MUCH 


as he has. ‘What a combination that would make!’ 
If you were to ask a young woman whether she 
were engaged to a certain young man, and she re- 
plied. ‘No. But what a combination it would make!’ 
do you think she would mean that advances were 
unwelcome? Mr. Carnegie is simply waiting for 
Mr. Morgan to come along with money enough.” 

“Would the purchase of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany mean that the railroads, the coal companies, 
and the steel companies would all be controlled by 
one ‘community-of-interest?’” was asked of this 
director. 


This 


“BY ONE MAN,” 


“By one man,” was the answer. 

“Do you mean,” it was asked, “that Mr. Morgan 
has at call money enough to buy all the railroads, the 
coal roads, and the steel companies?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “His own money and 
that of men who are willing to trust him to whom 
he issues certificates in place. of their money. When 
this combination is completed, J. P. Morgan will be 
the absolute head of it all. And truly, as Mr. Car- 
negie says, what a great combination it will be!’— 
New York Evening Post. 

OOK OK 


Mr. Bryan and The Trusts 


In the “Commoner,’ Mr. Bryan declares, it is 
said, he will not use any type, paper or materials 
manufactured by any trust, nor will he allow the 
advertisement of any article made by a trust to ap- 
pear in the columns of his paper. This is impos- 
sible. The trust now controls all the paper facto- 
ries and type foundries in the country, and there- 
fore Mr. Bryan cannot procure these absolutely 
essential articles without buying from a trust. His 
declaration is pitiable, showing the ignorance of ex- 
isting conditions and the hopeless remedy held forth 
by a man fondly believed by many to be the leading 
American statesman of the day. 

Mr. Bryan would solve the trust problem by the 
simple and ingenious method of withholding his 
patronage from them—he would starve them out by 
starving himself. To be sure, there are drawbacks 
to the proposed plan, but who will murmur at any 
little inconvenience when we are to be rid of the 
vampires now draining the life-blood of the nation? 
For instance, it would cost the patriotic working- 
man almost, if not quite, twice as much to buy the 
necessaries of life from independent manufacturers 
as from the trusts. Trusts are nothing more than 
combinations of former independent manufacturers 
who cobined and weeded out all needless expenses, 
thus allowing them to sell their products cheaper 
to the consumer than could be done under the old 
system where each factory was under an individual 
expense of management and maintenance. As long 
as the trusts can undersell the smaller producer 
there is no serious danger to their business to be 
apprehended from self-denials of Bryan & Co. 

Mr. Bryan’s plan for the extermination of the 
trust is too puerile to demand respectful attention. 
The trust is the natural outgrowth of the present 
industrial system and the only way in which the 
people can hope to profit by its existence is to control 
it by public ownership. 

“Tet the nation own the trusts.” Axe By, lbp 

x OK OX 


Why Chandler Was Defeated 


Senator William E. Chandler’s defeat brings to an 
end a career which has been variegated beyond the 
usual lot of even an American politician. His con- 
spicuous talent was for intrigue and management 
behind the party screen; and when this failed him, 
his waspish faculty of irritating his enemies and an- 
noying his friends, together with his unhappy in- 
stinct for getting on the wrong side of most public 
questions, proved his undoing. His fall is due in 
part, no doubt, to his persistent clinging to “bimet- 
allism’—we mean of the sacrosanct, superstitious 
kind—and his inability to see that it had become a 

POLITICAL BODY OF DEATH. 
In the course of his vain contest for re-election, he 
published some correspondence he had had with 
President McKinley, by which he tried to prove that 
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he was no more of a bimetallist than that great au- 
thority on finance. This was easy work, of course; 
but what Mr. Chandler failed to see was that he 
must be as ready as Mr. McKinley to alter his opin- 
1ons on demand, if he would be the successful op- 
portunist in politics. His successor is said to be 
a man of ability and character. Certainly, it was 
high time that New Hampshire had a worthier rep- 
resentative in the Senate than she has sent there 
for the past dozen years. Blair, Chandler, Gallin- 
ger—Judge Burnham has his foils provided in ad- 
vance.—lhe Nation. 
* Ok x 


Southern Cocaine Fiends 


“It seems that addiction to cocaine has 
become alarmingly prevalent among the 
negroes and the lower class whites in cer- 
tain sections of the South, so prevalent, in- 
deed, that apothecaries who ordinarily car- 
ried a drachm of the drug as the stock on 
hand have increased the amount to ounces 
and even to pounds. We learn that there 
is a locality in Chattanooga known to the 
police as “Cocaine Alley,” a den of vice and 
filth, extending for about four blocks, in 
which, as a citizen ot Chattanooga writes, 
“will be found at night about 300 or 400 
people, mostly black, but with a fair spring- 
ling of whites all ‘snuffing cocaine and ly- 
ing around in all conceivable attitudes and 
conditions.” ane local authorities have 
passed an ordinance forbidding the sale of 
cocaine except on prescription, but unfor- 
tunately it is difficult to prevent a prescrip- 
tion from being filled repeatedly, so that one 
prescription can be made to serve the pur- 
poses of a horde of debauches. It is prob- 
able that state legislation will be required 
to put an end to this foul state of things.— 
Medical Record. 

People may use cocaine legitimately to get 
rid of any pain except that of poverty. Pov- 
erty is a dispensation of God, and it is blas- 
phemy to either avoid or deaden it. 


OK Ok 
Logic of Evolution -W. T. Brown 


Capitalists have awakened to the fact that 
competition is wasteful and fatal to profits. 
They have learned that combination in the 
form of trusts by which competition is elimi-- 
nated is in every way to the advantage of the 
capitalist class. It is also to the advantage, on 
the whole, of consumers. So, the duplication 
of needless plants 1s avoided. ‘he paralleling 
of railroads and telegraph lines will cease. 
Useless officials are dropped. A large body 
of middle men and drummers is dispensed 
with. The expense of administration is re- 
duced to a minimum, and the efficiency of ad- 
ministration is brought to the highest point. 

Now, this is nothing but the operation of 
evolutionary forces. It is as inevitable as gravi- 
tation and as little amenable to ethical consid- 
erations. The trust method of production and 
distribution is the logic of industrial evolution. 
It lies along the line of least resistance. It 
means the greatest convenience of consumers. 
It is the application of reason and common 
sense to the administration of industrial af- 
fairs. It is only a matter of time when every 
material interest of humanity will yield to that 
principle. It will be operative everywhere. 
The movement in the direction of trusts dur- 
ing the past year has been so pronounced as 
to attract the attention of the least thoughtful. 
And yet, this whole movement was predicted 
years ago by Karl Marx. He outlined the 
development of industry as accurately as an 
astronomer can predict the return of a comet 
or the eclipse of the sun. 

hoekuek 


Great Many Friends 


Watsonville, Cal., Jan. 7, Igor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal: 

Dear Sir—TuHeE CHALLENGE is fine. Keep up the 
good work. You made a great many friends when 
you were here. I  inclose one subscription and 
stamps for the same. We will win in the near fu- 
ture. The small dealer is the hardest to convert. 


With best wishes, 
F, R. Brappury. 
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Thinks it Will Open Their Eves 


R. J. Lamar, the proprietor of the principal 
store at Lompoc, Cal., says of THE CHAL- 
LENGE: “It will open the eyes of many who 
will not open them for themselves. Comrade 
Parker and myself,” he says, “have just started 
a Socialist circulating library here. I believe 
the cause lies in education. We are working 
on the young fellows, who are not old enough 
to vote yet. Hoping for the success of THE 
CHALLENGE, etc.” 

ge ae 


RocKkefeller’s Struggling Bank 


The National City Bank of New York shows 
in its December statement these astounding 


figures: 
Capital 2. srcpnc thts euaene $10,000,000 
Net profits 72 .e macs. 5,501,600 
Roans week Sa ae 106,926,400 
Deposits Pra .. Meee. ace 121,886,600 
Cash on hand: on ni5)2u)eo.: 33,748,700 
CinGitlahionierge car sewn 4,288,200 


Our Greenback friends will please note that 
Rockefeller only takes out one-half of the Na- 
tional Bank notes he is legally allowed. 


kK Ok OK 
Phenix Street Railway War 


A recent dispatch says: The city of 
Phoenix and the Phoenix Street Railway 
Company clashed today over the building of 
a car line from the city to the Indian school. 
The company has been erecting poles in the 
middle of the street in the city limits. This 
morning Superintendent of Streets Rush, 
with a gang of men, began to tear down the 
poles. The company’s men went on erect- 
ing the poles until Rush arrested several 
of the employes. The company secured an 
injunction restraining the officers from in- 
terfering further, and asking $1000 dam- 
ages. 

We won't see such a waste of human energy 
when we have public ownership of both street 
cars and railroads. 


* KCK * 


Armour versus The Salt Trust 


The great monopolistic meat packers,, an- 
noyed at the price-raising tactics of the salt 
trust, have declared war. ‘The first shot fired 
was the landing today at Baltimore of 2500 
tons of curing salt, brought from Portugal as 
ballast by the Armour company. It was 
promptly shoveled into Pennsylvania Railroad 
freight cars and hurried off to Kansas City 
and Chicago at record speed. 

It will cost, delivered at the stock yards, 
nearly 2 cents a pound, as against 6 cents de- 
manded by the National Salt Company, but the 
Armour people intend to continue buying the 
foreign article until the domestic product re- 
turns to its old price level of three-quarters of 
a cent a pound. 

x K 


Record For Gold Holding 


“The gross gold in the Treasury today,’ 
said Ellis H. Roberts, United States T'reas- 
urer, “is $480,709,005, breaking all records.” 
Roberts thought that for the present, at least, 
there would continue to be an increase in the 
Treasury holdings of gold, but it might be re- 
duced somewhat should the reduced war rev- 
enue taxes be so heavy as to run the expendi- 
tures close to the receipts. 


* OK 


Cost ot The Boer War 


The Boer war already has cost Great Britain 
$346,615,000, of which $277,750,000 was raised 
by the sale of bonds. The total cost of the 
government of Great Britain for the current 
fiscal year is put at $896,850,000. This is 
nearly as much as the total interest-bearing 
debt of the United States. 


THE CHALLENGE 


GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 


w 
What Will We do With the Gold? — The 


United States Leads in Production 


The total value of the metals produced in 
the United States in 1900 was $509,800,992, 
as compared with $446,057,320 in 1899. The 
value of the output of the non-metallic sub- 
stances was $755,680,991, as against $645,- 
754,305 in 1899. The total value for the two 
years after allowing for duplications, was, re- 
spectively, $1,157,182,182, and $1,049,230,594. 

The more important items of this production 
in metals were gold, valued at $78,658,755 
silver, valued at $37,085,248; 615,768,027 
pounds of copper, valued at $100,154,345; 
251,781 tons of lead, valued at $98,555,650; 
122,850 tons of zinc, valued at $10,786,230, 
and last, but not least, 13,914,500 tons of pig 
iron, valued at $238,078,737. 

Of the non-metallic products by far the 
most important was coal, of which the United 
States produced no less than 274,847,779 tons, 
the greatest quantity ever produced in one year 
by this or any other country. In 1899 the 
United States was the largest producer of 
coal in the world, and this pre-eminence was 
increased in 1900. 

The total gold production of the world in 
1900 amounted to $256,462,438, which com- 
pares with $313,641,534 in 1899, the decrease 
being entirely owing to the stoppage of gold 
production in the Transvaal by the war, nearly 
all other producing countries showing an in- 
crease. In 1900 the United States took the 
lead among the gold-producing countries, with 
$78,658,755; Australia ranked second, with 
$75,283,215. The large production of the Klon- 
dike has put Canada in the third place, with 
a total output of $26,000,000, while Russia 
was fourth, with $23,090,862. These four 
countries produced over 80 per cent of the gold 
of the world. 

The total amount of dividends paid 210 
companies allied with the mineral industries 
of the United States in 1900 was $130,954,- 
ooo. This large disbursement places mining 
among the most profitable of the country’s in- 
dustries. The metal mines paid $51,502,000, 
or 39.3 per cent of the total, and the industrial 
companies $79,439,000, or 60.7 per cent. 
Among the leading payers were the copper 
mines, with $33,433,000 to their credit: the 
gold and silver mines, $13,907,000, and the 
petroleum companies, with $48,816,000. 


* * * 


War Ended Between Trusts 


The war for supremacy between the great 
sugar and coffee trusts which has been stub- 
bornly fought for more than three years, be- 
tween Henry O. Havemeyer and John Ar- 
buckle, and which has cost these giant trade 
rivals approximately $25,000,000, is to be 
brought to a close. Negotiations have been 
.closed in New York and Chicago whereby 
each trust will handle mainly the market pro- 
duct which it was organized to control. 

The big coffee establishment of W. F. Mc- 
Laughlin & Co., of this city, one of the “inde- 
pendent” houses, is to pass into the control of 
the Arbuckles, who also get Woolson Spice 
Company. In exchange, the Arbuckle Bros.’ 
sugar refinery passes to the Havemeyers. 

The National Sugar Refining Company is 
held to be now practically controlled by the 
American Sugar Refining Company, and there- 
fore, with the acquisition of the Arbuckles 
plant trust, with its capital stock of $75,000,- 
000, will have stamped out all competition. 


* *K * 


The word independence is obsolete ; the new 
word is interdependence. 


A Modern Cassandra 


The U. S. Investor is a financial paper de- 
voted to the interests of the smaller speculators 
of the Stock Exchange. Its editor writes in a 
pseudo-philosophic vein upon financial ques- 
tions which would be more interesting were it 
not so very apparent that he is so completely 
dominated by his-environment—his subscrib- 
ers. He writes on Socialism as follows: 

The world today is full of the din of so- 

cialism. What does all this mean? Why, 
simply that the individual is so conscious 
of his importance in the scheme of civili- 
zation, that he is determined to place him- 
self, by legislation, war or otherwise, on 
a level with the most favored of mankind. 
In other words, socialism is only a kind of 
selfishness which the individual displays in 
pursuit of what he considers his individual 
rights. To find the origin of the individual 
we have got to go back to the Italian Re- 
naissance. A philosophical analysis of the 
Renaissance establishes the fact, that the one 
product of that remarkable epoch was the 
evolution of the conception of the individ- 
ual. The whole teaching of that movement 
was, that the world was made for man, not 
man for the world (that is, for church and 
state). The logical outcome was the Refor- 
mation, with its doctrine of “the right of 
private judgment.” The Renaissance and 
the Reformation were the natural and in- 
evitable reaction from an intolerable state 
of affairs. But despite this consideration, 
the fact nevertheless is perfectly obvious 
that these great movements have given 
such tremendous play to human passions, 
as to make the thoughtful tremble at the 
possible results. To the rise of individual- 
ism we owe all the wonderful achievements 
of the last few centuries in the arts and sci- 
ences. We are astounded when we consider 
the progress which we have made on the 
material side of life. The results of the so- 
called “emancipation of the human intel- 
lect,” did not fairly begin to show them- 
selves until the present century. Then it 
was that forces that had for a long time 
been working themselves up to the culminat- 
ing point began to exercise an effect upon 
the life of man that amounted to nothing 
short of revoluticn. Every age has had its 
golden calf. The god which the nineteenth 
century has set up, and before which it has 
prostrated itself, is Progress. 

* * * * * * 

The nineteenth century will have enough 
people to say a good word for it to be able 
to dispense with any encomiums from us. 
When every one is indulging in inconsider- 
ate hope, the man who points out the possi- 
ble dangers of the situation is not undeserv- 
ing of a modicum of praise. Be it ours to 
perform that task. 


* * x 


The March to Zero 


Rates of Interest—The earnings of in- 
vested capital have been falling for a gen- 
eration. Not only here, but the world over; 
so that where formerly it was possible to 
secure 5 and 6 per cent on investments in 
the highest classes of securities, it is no 
longer possible to get more than 3 and 3% 
per cent. The security markets of all the 
financial centers testify to this change in the 
relative value of capital. United States 
bonds cannot be bought at prices yielding 
more than 1.75 per cent., and few govern- 
ment bonds yield more than 3 per cent; 
United States municipal securities yield at 
an average not over 3.15 per cent, and rail- 
way bonds from 3 to 3.35 per cent. Of 
course, real estate mortgages on farm and 
city property bring higher rates, but even 
investments in these securities no longer 
bring the rates of ten years ago. The change 
has necessitated a reduction in the rate paid 
on deposits of savings banks. Several years 
ago this movement became quite general, 
and many banks which had been paying 4 
per cent, reduced their dividends to 3 and 
3% per cent. : 

The “trust’’ is the signboard hung out with 


legend upon it “No More Capital Wanted.” 
S gets. 
Roosevelt may face bears and lions in the 


Wild West, but he would never dare face a 
Socialist in debate. 
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NO IDEALITY IN MERE REFORM 
Karl Hautshy 


Thus grows out of the class war of the pro- 
letariat the highest ethical strength, the sacri- 
fice to a lofty end, and the revolutionary class 
war of the proletariat becomes the ground on 
which the ablest and keenest champions of 
idealism in all classes of modern society come 
together—as many as there are of them left. 
The more ‘revolutionary, the more idealistic the 
proletarian class war, the more the final aim 
is accentuated, the greater is its ethical force, 
the force for the moral regeneration of the 
proletariat. The practical detail work of the 
proletariat will thereby itself be ennobled, 
which otherwise too easily produces the ten- 
dency to degenerate the proletariat to the level 
of the present day lower middle class. 

And just in the same way, through the rev- 
olutionary Socialist method of thinking, the 
political activity of the proletariat is raised to 
a higher ethical level. Where this method of 
thinking fails, where the proletariat thinks 
quite in middle-class fashion, and so-called 
“practically,” there he looks on the voting 
paper, as we have already observed, as a valu- 
able goods which he sells to the highest bidder. 
Where the proletariat thinks as a revolutionary 
Socialist, there his political fight is a fight for 
principles. His fight concerns the whole social 
life, which is to be raised to a higher level, not 
only the attainment of individual advantages. 
The fight for these advantages itself become 
means to the end, and this end is the regenera- 
tion of the proletariat—to make it worthy of 
its great historical task. 

* Ok OK 


Theatrical Managers Combine 


From New York an official statement of 
the objects of the new combination of trav- 
eling theatrical managers has just been made. 
The name of the organization will be the As- 
sociation of Traveling Managers. In general 
the object is mutual protection. Papers of 
in corporation will be filed at Albany today. 
Nearly 150 traveling attractions are already 
represented in the membership. Offices will be 
established at once and general and assistant 
managers will be appointed. 

One of the chief objects of the association 
is to secure better terms from railroad com- 
panies. The managers believe that transporta- 
tion rates are at present excessive. Another 
important object is the establishment of a sys- 
tem of attorneys and bondsmen throughout the 
country. 

Unreliable actors will be tabooed by the 
association. If violation of contracts and gross 
misconduct on the part of an actor are proven, 
no member of the association will be permitted 
to give him further employment. |In a meas- 
ure the general manager will supplant the 
theatrical agent, for lists of available perform- 
ers will be kept. The members of the associa- 
tion expect in this manner to expedite the mat- 
ter of engaging talent. If this is carried out, 
it means loss of business to the agent and 
saving of commissions to the actors. 

ee 


Let Us Have the Whole Hog 


An aide-de-camp of the late Tsar of all the 
Russias, accidentally got in the latter’s way, 
and there and then, for that audacity, was shot 
by him through the heart. For a reason quite 
as good and just as valid, our retiring gover- 
nor—very retiring, we should call him, has 
decapitated a high official. In commenting on 
an incident not similar, but cognate—not sim- 
ilar since nothing of the kind has happened 
here before—Mr. Herbert Spencer, assuming 
his sweetest and most sarcastic smile, remarked 
that Americans enjoy all the forms of liberty 
and none of its substance. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


Over it we have heard lips smack. But that 
is natural. There are prisoners who love their 
prisons. There are slaves who kiss their 
chains. Then, too, custom is that which we 
detest the most and accept the readiest. Cus- 
tom has inured us to the savor of the pudding. 
The tyrannies which our forefathers—or, 
rather, the tyrannies which the forefathers of 
some of us—crossed the sea to avoid, are stalk- 
ing so magnificently among us that before the 
subway is built we may have a Bastile to cap it. 

After all, why not? “Give yourselves lib- 
erally,” some statesman somewhere splendidly 
shouted. “Give yourselves liberally or not at 
all.” And right he was. Half-way measures 
are for half-way people. Let us have the 
whole hog or none. Let us pull down what 
is left of Republican institutions and on the 
ruins erect some such Sultanate as that of 
Abdul has Dammed. Let us erect it willingly, 
too. Let us at least display the saving grace 
of yielding to superior force—to a force for 
which we have no one to thank but ourselves. 

Nations, we learned in school, have the gov- 
ernments which they deserve. We are getting 
our deserts. —Edgar Saltus. 


REVOLUTION BY INVENTION 
George Torr 


To enumerate even the most important in- 
ventions of the century, such as have changed 
the conditions of mankind is a hopeless task. 
They enter into every detail of daily life, doing 
everything that human hands could do with 
immeasurably greater speed and strength and 
accuracy. The sewing machine, the shoe ma- 
chine, the Jacquard loom, the blast furnace, 
the reaper, harvester, binder and thresher, the 
Hoe press, the typewriter, the friction match, 
illuminating gas, nitro-glycerine, celluloid, the 
coal-tar products, India-rubber, aluminum, the 
telegraph, the telephone, the electric light, the 
electric turnace, the stethoscope, the spectro- 
scope, the compound microscope,—the list 
would run on for pages. The hero of the cen- 
tury is the steam engine, ready to supply al- 
most limitless power, and to its aid in the last 
third of the century came the dynamo, which 
may some day supplant it. Whatever elec- 
tricity may accomplish hereafter, the work of 
the nineteenth century has been done by steam. 
Statisticians have computed that the world is 
now using 100,000,000 horse power ; the equiv- 
alent of the labor of the whole of its popula- 
tion that is capable of work. By the side of 
the steamship, the locomotive and the factory 
engines, the steam hammer, the steam dredges, 
the steam drill, the steam pump and the steam 
plow are at work. Fulton’s little Clermont 
has grown into the big Deutschland, with its 
3,000 horse power quadruple expansion en- 
gines driving its mass of 16,000 tons at 23 
knots an hour in five days across the Atlantic, 
and into the Viper, with its turbine engines, 
making its forty miles an hour. In the sev- 
enty-five years since Stevenson’s locomotive 
started on the first railroad journey, 450,000 
miles of track have formed a network around 
the earth, and giants have been constructed 
that can drag loads ot nearly 1000 tons at a 
speed of ten miles an hour, while others main- 
tain a speed of sixty miles an hour for hun- 
dreds of miles, and at a pinch make go or 100 
miles an hour. The idea of distance has been 
well-nigh obliterated, as that of time has been 
by the telegraph. It is but forty-two years 
since the first Atlantic cable was laid, and the 
earth has been girdled by cables and wires, 
save for the width of the Pacific Ocean. 


x ok Ox 


In India every town of any size has its own ice 
factory, some of them capable of turning out from 
500 to 1000 tons of ice a dav. And the same thing 
holds good in Egypt and the Southern States of 
America. 


Immense Canal Proposed in New York 
A canal costing $62,000,000, following 

closely the present lines of the Erie, except 
that while touching the larger cities it may 
not bisect them, is what State Engineer Bond 
will recommend to the legislature about Feb. 
2. Electricity will be recommended for mo- 
tive power. 

If the state can build and operate canals, 

why not railways? 


xk *K x 


“I am sorry for you, my boy,” said the old 
man. “I feel certain you are about to wed a 
woman that does not know how to cook.” 

“It might be worse, father,” answered the 
young man. “She has promised never to try 
to learn.” —Detroit Free Press. 


KOK OK 


Motor carriages in great numbers are beginning 
to displace horseflesh in the larger cities, and the 
New York World is of the opinion that inside of 
five years the revolution in substituting the horse- 
less carriage for the present lumbering method of 
hauling will be as great as in the street railway 
transportation. 
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American Commercial Victories 


A succession of short cable dispatches from special 
European correspondents of the Associated Press 
and the New York Sun give brief glimpses, says 
the Literary Digest, of an interesting commercial 
struggle in which American skill and energy are 
winning not a few triumphs. ‘These triumphs are 
stirring up more comment in England than in this 
country; the London Daily Mail and Daily Express, 
for example, each began a series of articles last 
week based on special inquiries into the question of 
the decline of British trade, and they candidly ad- 
mit at the start that in spite of her apparent pros- 
perity, Great Britain is not holding her former po- 
sition of supremacy, but is being pushed aside, pri- 
marily by the United States and secondarily by Ger- 
many. The recent award to an American firm of 
contracts for thirty bridges for the Uganda Rail- 
road in Africa was made the subject of inquiries in 
Parliament two weeks ago, and Lord Cranborne, 
parliamentary secretary of the Foreign Office, replied 
that tenders were invited from the United King- 
dom on exactly the same conditions as from the 
United States, but that the American tender was 
accepted because it was much the lowest. While 
the government was anxious to employ British firms, 
he continued, it could give them contracts only when 
consistent with public interests. And an Associated 
Press dispatch says: “Sir Harry Johnston, the com- 
missioner for Uganda, in a dispatch to the Foreign 
Office, declares the railroad officials were compelled 
to send orders to America owing to the British firms 
being unable to supply their wants in reasonable 
time. The orders comprise not only bridges, but 
locomotives and other rolling stock.” 

Turning to India, another British colony, one finds 
that in Burma the highest railroad bridge in the 
world has just been completed and handed over to 
the Burma Railway Company by an American firm, 
which underbid its British competitors. Another 
skirmish in the same part of the commercial battle- 
field is reported in the following mail advice from 
Calcutta to the London Daily Mail: ‘The port com- 
missioners recently. invited tenders for locomotives. 
The lowest English tender quoted £1,544 for each 
locomotive, and wanted nine months to complete 
the order. The lowest American tender quoted £1,- 
260, and asked for six morths. The latter was ac- 
cepted, subject to the approval of the government.” 

Looking now from the colonies of England itself, 
one finds that on December 9 a cargo of 3,000 tons 
of steel plates and angles for shipbuilding from the 
Carnegie works reached the Clyde. “In spite of the 
railway freight to Philadelphia and the ocean freight- 
age,’ says the dispatch, “the price is still ten shill- 
ings “er ton below the English figures.” ‘“American 
and German bars, strips, and other material,” says 
the London Ironmonger, “have been freely imported 
at prices fully twenty shillings a ton below Scottish 
figures; and even now, though the local makers have 
reduced their quotations by more than twenty shill- 
ings a ton, they cannot recover their position, as 
foreign competitors are still reducing their rates. 
“ * * * Meantime the British iron trade is al- 
most in despair, and the tenor of reports from Mid- 
lands would seem to indicate the existence of a be- 
lief there that the end of the world is at hand so far 
as the iron trade is concerned.” Another incident 
that has stirred up some acrid comment and reply in 
the correspondents’ column in the London Times is 
thus noted by the Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association (Philadelphia): “English manu- 
facturers have fresh cause for complaint in the re- 
cent sale of a large order of rails and fish-plates 
by the Carnegie Steel Company to the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. The grievance is so acute that 
there has been some official correspondence on the 
subject. The manager of the Great Eastern, how- 
ever, gives the best reasons for placing the order in 
Pittsburg. First, the English manufacturers would 
not undertake to make delivery at a date early 
enough to meet the company’s necessities, and, sec- 
ond, the American rails are cheaper.” 

It is reported, indeed, that the British manufac- 
turers realize so keenly the superior ingenuity, skill, 
and energy of the American manager and workman 
that the transfer of considerable British capital to 
the United States for investment in American man- 
ufacturing plants may soon be looked for. The 
London correspondent of the New York Sun says: 

“This policy involves the confession that Ameri- 
can competition is invincible; but it also spells ruin 
to the industrial interests in several lines of British 
trade. The question of its advantage or disadvan- 
tage to America is a matter of the greatest moment. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the most en- 
lightened English manufacturers understand far bet- 
ter than the Americans themselves the vast oppor- 
tunities within reach of the United States for secur- 
ing a great share of the world’s trade. Moreover, 
Englishmen are accustomed to, make plans extend- 
ing much farther into the future than those of the 
average American business man. 

“More than one American concern just launching 
out in foreign trade is likely soon to be tempted 
by the offer of a fancy price in British gold, which 


THE CHALLENGE 


will be accompanied probably by an invitation to the 
present management to remain in control. English 
inventors have far too high an opinion of American 
brains to think of supplanting them, and, above all, 
they do not dream of discarding American work- 
men. In fact, it is the superior intelligence and en- 
ergy of American skilled labor which chiefly induce 
English capital to consider the abandonment of 
the home field and go where ambition has the fullest 
scope, and progress is the watchword among em- 
ployes as well as employers.” 

Nor is it into England and her colonies alone that 
American manufacturers have been winning their 
way. In the course of the debate on the estimates in 
the German Reichstag on December 10 Baron von 
Thielmann said that since summer the economic sit- 
uation in Germany had been radically changing, and 
that people must be prepared to see the upward swing 
of the trade pendulum gradually declining for a num- 
ber of years. The cause of this decline in at least 
one industry is told in a New York Sun dispatch 
from Berlin, which says: “The chamber of com- 
merce of Ruhrort reports that the prospects of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian iron and steel industry for the 
winter are gloomy owing to the prices of the ma- 
terials and the cost of production. It adds that if 
the market continues much longer as it is now the 
entire industry will be placed in the most serious 
difficulties. It wil be impossible to compete, espe- 
cially with North American iron and steel, unless 
freights on the raw and manufactured products are 
lowered.” And this from Norway is not without 
significance: “The Norwegian government has 
awarded the entire contract for steel rails for the 
state railways this year, 11,800 tons, to the Penn- 
sylvania and the Maryland Steel Companies. The 
contract last year was awarded to the United States 
and England, each taking half.” 

A story which is said to be adding to the aston- 
ishment of our English cousins at American enter- 
prise is related by Mr. Joseph Hood, managing di- 
rector of Hood’s, limited, wholesale hardware mer- 
chants of Birmingham, England. American Trade 
(Philadelphia) says that Mr. Hood can furnish chap- 
ter and verse for the truth of the incident. Here 
it 1s: 

“An American hardware firm were recently put- 
ting down new machinery. They naturally looked 
for the best procurable. Thsi they discovered was 
to be found in an English Midland factory. The 
principal promptly crossed to. England, and after 
presenting his card, asked to be shown over the 
works, stating quite frankly that he purposed putting 
down a similar plant. He was met wtih a smile of 
genial incredulity. ‘We'll show you around for £5,- 
coo,’ they said to him, thinking to put him off. 
“Here’s my check,’ was the rejoinder. ‘I’ll come 
back in three days when it has been met.’ The Eng- 
lish firm stood by their bargain, showed their Amer- 
ican visitor everything, gave him duplicates of the 
plans, and introduced him to the machine-makers. 
It is enterprise of that sort that conquers every- 
thing.” 

x * * 


America Terrifies ““The Thunderer” 


Special Correspondent to London Times. 

In the course of a series of articles on “American 
Engineering Competition” which appeared in the 
Times during the spring of this year (1900) it was 
stated that British iron and steel makers would be 
likely to meet serious competition from the United 
States as soon as the unusually high demand for iron 
and steel then existing should have subsided. Sta- 
istics were quoted showing how greatly the Amer- 
ican trade had expanded during previous years, so 
os from holding a commanding lead Great Britain 
ha 


FALLEN TO THE THIRD PLACE 


in the production of steel, the United States and 
Germany each exceeding us in this respect. 

The articles gave rise to a good deal of comment 
both in England and America, many critics express- 
ing the opinion that they were altogether too pessi- 
mistic in regard to British prospects. Whether this 
were so or not, the author, in now writing again 
on the subject, is glad of the opportunity of saying 
that the opinions attributed to the articles were often 
the result of the critics’ own imagination. What the 
author wished to advance was that the natural min- 
cral resources of the United States, the 


ENERGY, COURAGE AND FORESIGHT. 


with which they had been developed, the splendid 
equipment of the American steel works, and the large 
scale upon which they were operated would prove a 
serious menace to our own steel industry whenever 
the slackening of home demand in America should 
leave that country with the much-talked-of “surplus 
product.” 

Whether the protective system of America would 
assist or hinder this competition is a question upon 
which no attempt was made to form a decision; but 
the policy it renders possible for the Americans to 
follow, of keeping up the price at home and 


SELLING CHEAP ABROAD. 
(see the Times of April 20, 1900), does not appear as 
if it would seroiusly embarrass our own steel-makers 
for a time, although with whom the ultimate advan- 
tage may rest is quite an open question. 

There seems now to be dawning the period fore- 
told, for American makers are sending their surplus 
product, not only to markets that are common to both 
this country and themselves, but are 


ATTACKING US IN OUR STRONGHOLDS 


at home. The Glasgow correspondent of Engineer- 
ine, writing at the early part of November, says: 
“Steel rails continue to be very much depressed, 
most of the export orders being absorbed by the 
American mills at prices which British manufactur- 
ers cannot at present touch.” Speaking of steel 
plates, the same authority states: 
As regards competition the United States 
makers have sold 100,000 tons for delivery in 
the United Kingdom. One firm alone is 
bringing 10,000 tons to the Clyde, and at a 
rate which shows a difference to the buyer 
of nearly £4,000 as compared to the prices 
said to have been asked here. A second 
Glasgow firm is bringing over fully 50,000 
tons of American steel. 
Writing from Middlesbrough, another correspond- 
ent of the same journal says: “In the manufactured 


IRON AND STEEL 


trades there is nothing cheering. The reported in- 
troduction into this country on a large scale of 
American and German material is disturbing affairs 
much.” And again, “It is reported that German- 
made plates are being offered here at £7 5s., so that 
even with the recent reduction it would appear that 
home-made articles are still too dear to compete 
successfully with the production of Germany.’ The 
“very serious competition with this country’s ex- 
port trade in manufactured iron and steel, and also 
a considerable loss of our export trade in pig iron,” 
and the “continued underbidding of local makers for 
ships’ plates, girders, bars, etc.,” by foreign manu- 
facturers are also referred to. More specific in- 
stances are given of steamers that have 


SAILED FROM AMERICA 


for Great Britain with cargoes of steel; one of the 
most significant being that of the Monkhaven, from 
Lake Erie to England, with a cargo of steel billets. 
This is said to be the first vessel to carry out what 
has for some time been the aim of the steel-makers 
of the central American States. to send steel di- 
rect to Europe from their wharves on the Great 
Lakes. The enterprise of the 


CARNEGIE COMPANY 


is well known, their programme being to employ a 
regular line of steamers, during the time that Lake 
navigation is open, to carry steel to different foreign 
countries. 

The steel-makers of this country are, of course, 
aware of the threatened attack on their natural mar- 
ket, and are doubtless taknig such steps as appear 
needful and politic to meet the invader. There is- 
however, a strong disposition to look on the matter 
simply as a spurt due toa 


TEMPORARY DISTURBANCE 


of the balance of trade, whilst many hold that no 
country heavily protectionist in its settled policy 
can compete wtih free-trade Britain. This view 
may be sound, there is much to be said both for and 
against it; but, whether American protection will 
help or hinder in the attack on markets hitherto 
British, it is certainly needful to our complete de- 
fense that no effort should be spared to develop all 
our resources to the utmost and bring our blast 
furnace and steel-making practice to the highest 
pitch of excellence reached in the United States, 
Germany, and elsewhere. 

Happily, some of our most thoughtful manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize the need for furnish- 
ing the 

INDUSTRIAL ARMOUR, 


but it is astonishing how blind a large proportion of 
Englishmen are to the seriousness of this almost 
new factor in our history. In this they are en- 
couraged by many politicians, public speakers, writers 
in the press, and others, who, it would seem, are 
only anxious to.say what is popular and to avoid 
what is unpleasant. A favorite method of putting 
aside the evil thought that we are not exactly as we 
might be is to say that the pessimist is ever with us 
—"that England has been 


GOING TO BE RUINED 


any time these three hundred years”; one commen- 
.ator on the articles on “American Engineering Com- 
petition” even going back to the reign of Elizabeth 
for a quotation of this sort. One may be very far 
from saying, to use a too familiar phrase, that “this 
old country is played out,’ and yet may bear in 
mind that we are now at a period that has no par- 
allel in previous history. 

During the nineteenth century the development of 
the factory system, which in turn has been the re- 


— 


sult of mechanical invention, has caused the sceptre 
of power to pass from the 


MILITARY TO THE COMMERCIAL 


elements of the nation. A hundred years ago his- 
torians measured a country’s success by battles won 
or lost, but we now know that commercial supre- 
macy is the first material essential to national great- 
ness. It is not that a navy and an army have be- 
come less necessary on that account, for they are 
needed to guard the trade which supports them and 
to which they are therefore subsidiary. Moreover, 
mechanical development has so forced its way into 
warlike operations that without a great and pros- 
perous commerce the miltary forces cannot be main- 
tained. True, it is still 
“THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN” 


who will decide the battle; but the gun (and a very 
good gun, too,) has to be there, and, for England, 
the ship to carry it, with all the marvellous compli- 
cations of machinery that are essential to a modern 
fleet. We hold our naval supremacy in virtue of our 
maritime commerce, denendent in turn on our ship- 
building resources. the world has outgrown the 
period when a Cesar or a Napoleon (and steam has 
placed Napoleon nearer to Cesar than to the present 
day) could equip an army through a subdued con- 
tinent. Military prowess—always essential—is less 
a prime factor than of old. Jn short, the triumphs 
upon which we most pride ourselves have been 


CHIEFLY WARLIKE TRIUMPHS, 


and the racial characteristics which have enabled us 
to win battles, and which still remain with us, are 
not necessarily those which will best equip us for 
defense against commercial rivalry. 

This brings us to the second and more important 
respect in which the present differs from the past— 
namely, the increased extent to which other nations 
are competing with us in the 

MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


They are establishing manufacturing industries on 
a scale that often equals and sometimes surpasses 
our own. We have never seen anything like it be- 
fore. Yet we English must make and 


SELL, OR STARVE. 


In that distant period of Queen Elizabeth, to which 
one of my critics has referred, we might shut our- 
selves in our island and wait for the Armada, secure 
if the Spaniard could not gain a footing on our 
shores. Foreign trade was a small matter. We 
could live without it. So it was, though to a-less 
degree, almost up to a time within the memory of 
men still living. Later the land became insufficient 
to maintain the people, but that, also for a time, was 
a matter of small importance, because our inventions 
and our manufactures brought us wealth by which 
we could purchase from abroad. Those inventions 
and manufactures have, in a way, worked against us, 
for they have been the very instruments in 


BREAKING DOWN THE BARRIERS 


of distance, thus establishing equality. Rapid inter- 
change of knowledge, no less than of commodities, 
has leveled distinctions, making the civilized nations 
of the earth alike. What is known in England today 
of shipbuilding, of cotton spinning, engine construc- 
tion, mining, or almost of any other industry, is 
known in America, in Germany, or in Japan to- 
morrow. What is more, all civilized countries see 
the advantage of a foreign trade and are determined 
to strive for all of it they can hope to secure. 


WE WERE THE FIRST IN THE FIELD; 


we had a long start in the race. A few great master 
minds—Arkwright, Watt, Stephenson, Bessemer, and 
others—left a rich legacy of invention to a people 
hardy, industrious and enterprising. The mineral 
resources of the kingdom were developed during a 
long period of peace and before other nations real- 
ized what commerce could do, or had the organiza- 
tion for its development. America, our great rival, 
was engaged in peopling her vast undeveloped terri- 
tory; Germany, as we now know her, did not exist, 
and the other countries seemed to concede to us the 
role we had allotted to ourselves of 


“THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD.” 


Thus, by the end of the nineteenth century inter- 
national commerce had become the ruling factor in 
the extended prosperity that has fallen to all na- 
tions; and it is only during a comparatively recent 
period that foreign countries have made a deter- 
mined bid for the share we have held in the world’s 
manufacturing industry. It is these things which 
differentiate the present from all the past, and which 
should lead us to reconsider our position. England 
is no longer the sole heir of her great forefathers ; 
our brothers abroad have claimed their share of the 
inheritance. 

If all this be true, it behoves us to ask ourselves 
whether we are prepared for a contest in a field 
where, until recently, we met no strong opponent. 
Only one branch of industry is dealt with here, but 
that the most important, as being the key of almost 
all other industries. Are our iron and steel works, 
our workshops and our organization generally, as 


THE CHALLENGE 


far ahead of those of other nations as the advantage 
our 
LONG UNCHALLENGED 

lead should ensure, and would ensure did we main- 
tain the industrial virtues of the founders of our 
commerce ? ‘ 

We are rich undeniably, but riches are deceitful— 
we have the highest authority for that. Moreover, 
riches bring luxury, and 


LUXURY BREEDS SLOTH. 


Is the deceitfulness of our accumulated wealth blind- 
ing us to the future that is in store? It was inev- 
itable that we should go back relatively in this in- 
dustrial race of nations, but in some branches of 
foreign trade we have gone back absolutely, while 
our rivals have been forging ahead 


WITH GREAT STRIDES. 


Sometimes even this may have been inevitable; 
richer natural resources may have given our com- 
petitors an advantage which even experience and 
possession of the field could not neutralize. Thus. 
in the iron and steel industry it is the view of some 
that the natural advantages of the United States 
are so great that the steel trade must largely 


FALL TO AMERICA, 


and that we should do well to get our supplies from 
that country. This would be an extension, though 
too great an extension to be desirable. of the lines 
upon which we have hitherto gone, of obtaining raw 
material from abroad and working it up into the 
finished article for the world’s markets. The Ameri- 
cans, however, take quite a different view of the 
matter. They say, “We do not care so much to sell 
you semi-manufactured products. We would rather 
keep our iron and steel at home until it is made into 
steam engines, machine tools, agricultural imple- 
ments, dynamos, electric motors, and other profitable 
things of the kind.’ 

‘That is American policy; what is its prospect of 
success? How much of the world’s expansion will 


AMERICA TAKE FROM US? 


How much will she leave for us to struggle over 
with the other manufacturing nations of the earth? 
Apparently that problem will be solved far sooner 
than has been generally expected. The abnormal de- 
mand of the United States for its own engineering 
products is fast slackening, thus bringing the 


MARVELOUS INCREASE OF AMERICAN 


manufacturing capacity of the last five years—per- 
haps more especially the last three years—to bear 
on foreign markets. It is the question to us para- 
mount to all others. Even the efficiency of the navy 
is subsidiary to it; for if we lose our engineering 
supremacy our naval supremacy will follow, unless 
held on sufferance of our successful rivals. 


* ok Ox 


Socialism Would Cut Off Big Salaries 


We pay Mr. Carnegie $25,000,000 a year for run- 
ning part of the national steel business, and Mr. 
Rockefeller still more for managing the oil and some 
other industries. 

When we look at the matter from a socialist point 
of view. all these payments are simply salaries for 
performing certain public services. The nation might 
make its own iron and steel under the supervision 
of-government officials, but it prefers to let Mr. Car- 
negie undertake the work and collect what he can 
in the way of profits for his compensation. 

The orthodox economists have justified this man- 
agement on the ground that these payments are nec- 
essary to induce men of ability to undertake the 
work of production. But is that true? Would able 
men refuse to work if these enormous rewards were 
reduced ? 

We fail to see‘any ground for such a belief. Even 
under present conditions, with all the profits of busi- 
ness in direct competition, the government has no 
difficulty in securing all the men of ability it wants 
to do its work for small salaries. 

Suppose there was no way in which Carnegie 
could amass hundreds of millions in his private busi- 
ness, and he were offered a salary of $100,000 a year 
to manage the iron industry for the American people, 
is it likely that he would refuse? And if he ac- 
cepted, would it be possible for him to keep his en- 
ergy and his ingenuity idle, and 

SOLDIER ON HIS JOB 


because he was earning only $100,000 instead of 
$25,000,000 a year? 

There are certain limits to human capacity, and it 
is the nature of men of ability to exert their powers 
to the full, regardless of the pay they receive. When 
Napoleon was leading the army of Italy for a simple 
General’s salary, he poured out the treasures of his 
genius as lavishly as when he was Emperor. with 
the spoils of Europe at his command. He did his 
best at Rivoli, and he could have done no more if 
the revenues of a continent had been the reward. 

It will be a good while before the Carnegies and 
the Rockefellers are superseded in the iron and oil 
trades, but there are industries in which the country 
is ready even now to consider the advisability of re- 
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ducing the wages of superintendence to reasonable 
figures. The railroads, for instance, could be man- 
aged just as well by a national superintendent of 
railways on a salary of $25,000 a year, as by a com- 
bination of 

MORGANS, HILLS AND VANDERBILTS 


collecting scores of millions. 

The telegraphs are ripe for transfer to a public de- 
partment. They constitute a national monopoly al- 
ready, and their management would be as simple as 
that of the postoffices. 

The express business is essentially a part of the 
postal service. There is no reason why there should 
be express millionaires when the work could be done 
just as well by government employes on moderate 
salaries. 


The savings banks have been attached to the post- 
office in almost every country in the world but ours. 
It is known by experience that their management is 
a function well within the powers of public officials. 
The telephones have built up enormous fortunes in 
this country, but the telephone business could be 
carried on just as efficiently if its profits went to the 
people. 

In all these enterprises most of the real work is 
done by salaried officials as it is. The great railroad 
systems are not run by the millionaires, who ab- 
sorb their profits, but by superintendents, managers 
and presidents drawing from $5.000 to $75,000 apiece. 
The millions are mostly made in stock manipulation. 
That would disappear under government ownership, 
but the working staffs would remain, and the pub- 
lic would get at least as good service as ever.—W. 


R. Hearst. 
* * x 


LikKened to a Chrysalis 


The announcement that Bishop Montgomery will 
deliver an address on “Christian Socialism” has 
roused the interest and stimulated the concern of the 
Socialist groups of the city. Outwardly they affect 
to believe that what Bishop Montgomery may say 
is of little importance, but nevertheless they will 
hear what he has to say with marked attention, and 
the chances are that they will have something to 
offer in the way of discussion. 


“Oh, I cannot see that Bishop Montgomery can 
alter our beliefs,” said H. Gaylord Wilshire, when 
approached the other day regarding the visit of the 
Bishop, casually and without special animation. “You 
see, he would work on the individual in his plan of 
improving existing conditions, and then leave up- 
lifting of the masses to follow as a corollary. 


“We are diametrically opposite in our methods. 
We believe in raising the masses by an application 
of our principles. Then the individuals that com- 
pose the mass of the people will necessarily be im- 
proved. Society, as organized, is a product of evo- 
lution. It is changing all the time, you see, and we 
think that the drift is in our direction. Our whole 
social fabric can be likened to a chrysalis. It doesn’t 
know it is to become a butterfly, and we don’t know 
what is to be the end of the existing order.” 


It is in this fashion that H. Gaylord Wilshire dis- 
cusses the approaching lecture of Bishop Mont- 
gomery. But H. Gaylord Wilshire will be there, if 
possible, when the prelate begins to talk. 

“What date,’ he said, “did you say it was. eh? 
The 20th of January? Well, I am glad of that. | 
have to lecture on my own account on the 31st, and 
I am glad that the Bishop’s date does not conflict 
with mine.”—Los Angeles Herald. 
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MISSOURI SOCIALIST 


A New Champion in the Arena— Saluta- 
tory of Missouri’s Splendid New Paper 


“With the dawn of the twentieth century Missouri 
Socialist makes its appearance in the field of jour- 
nalism as the official organ of the Social Democratic 
party of St. Louis. It will do what lies in its power 
to make the new century a brighter one for the hu- 
man race than was the old. It stands pledged to 
the principles of international Socialism and will 
ever be an unflinching advocate of the rights of those 
who toil as against the privileges of those who toil 
not. 

The natural evolution of industry has brought us 
to the point where society is divided into two prin- 
ciple classes. One of these, the capitalist class, owns 
the means of production and distribution. The other 
class, the working class, owning no tools of produc- 
tion, have no alternative but to sell their labor to 
the capitalist class for a small portion of what they 
produce. The rapid development of labor-saving 
inventions during the last few years has, by displac- 
ing thousands of skilled workers and thus increas- 
ing the competition, compelled the working class to 
sell their labor for a song. The capitalist class, 
demanding an ever increasing portion of the workers’ 
products, grows more and more opulent and becomes 
constantly more powerful and oppressive and the 
small middle class is being rapidly destroyed.” 
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New Books 


MARAT—THE PEoPLE’s FRIEND. By Belfort 
Bax. (London: Grant Richards.) $2.50. 
This is the age of rehabilitation and of the 
re-writing of history and biographies. It is 
beginning to be understood that most of what 
we know about men and events of the past is 
either entirely untrue or merely worthless ; and 
seeing how utterly untrustworthy is the bull 
of the information we get from day to day 
as to contemporary events, it is not surprising 
if those of the past should turn out to be dis- 
tinctly “not what they seem,” as presented by 
the orthodox historian. The general concep- 
tion of the ‘People’s Friend,” based upon the 
ideas conveyed by what passes for the history 
of the French Revolution, is a sort of human, 
or rather inhuman monster, or ogre. To the 
mind of the average man Marat appears as the 
incarnation of all that was most evil, most san- 
guinary, most demoniac, in that world-shaking 
event. He was the personification of the bete 
humaine. Other men of the Revolution ; Dan- 
ton, Saint-Just, Hebert, even the “sea-green In- 
corruptible” dictator of the “Terror,” Robes- 
pierre, have all had their apologists, their ad- 
mirers, their panegyrists. Only Marat has re- 
mained always anathematised and reprobated, 
like the one particular villain in a modern melo- 
drama. 


The reason for this is not easy to discern, 
seeing that beyond being a member of the Na- 
tional Convention Marat occupied no official 
position whatever, and was not even the leader 
of a party, as were the men above-mentioned. 
It is possible, of course, that the manner of 
his death may have had something to do with 
the view in which he has been generally pre- 
sented; although, on the other hand, the fact 
that he did not, like the better known among 
his colleagues, die by the hand of the public 
executioner, but fell by that of an assassin, 
might have been expected to gain for Marat 
some sympathy from those who affect to hold 
political assassination in especial detestation, 
are thrilled with horror at its acts, and flood 
the world with their tears and lamentations 
over the fall of the vilest highly-placed crim- 
inal who may be made its victim. In Marat’s 
case, however, all the sympathy and commis- 
eration which is generally bestowed upon the 
victim has been given to his murderess, and 
the martyr’s crown which should be his has, 
by almost common consent, been awarded to 
her. 


Whatever may have been the cause for the 
obloquy which has for so long, and almost uni- 
versally, been cast upon the name and mem- 
ory of Marat, our friend and comrade Bax, 
has rendered a useful service in setting out, in 
the interesting book before us, the real facts 
of Marat’s life, in rehabilitating his character, 
and in brushing away from his memory the 
cloud of calumny and misrepresentation in 
which it has been enveloped. 


In this book we see Marat, not as the con- 
ceited, vain, ambitious, brutal, bloodthirsty 
demagogue, as he is wont to be presented to 
us—spitting his envenomed fury upon all that 
is good and pure and noble, inciting to mur- 
der, pillage and incendiarism, but as the ac- 
complished scholar and physician, the clever 
scientist, giving up wealth and fame and posi- 
tion to lead the life of the hunted, poverty- 
stricken, proscribed “friend of the people.” 
According to our author, Marat lived for ten 
or twelve vears in London, and during that 
time “he was a welcome guest in the best scien- 
tific, literary and artistic circles of the time. 
‘ His practice and his name as a physi- 
cian increasing, his reputation spread far be- 
yond his immediate circle, till at length the 
post of physician to the Garde du Corps in 
the Comte d’Artois’ household becoming va- 
cant, the Comte was advised to offer it to the 
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distinguished French-speaking doctor then 
practising in London. This was done. The 
offer was accepted, and Marat left London for 
Paris in the early summer of 1777.” The 
author resents the idea that Marat’s position 
in the Comte d’Artois’ household was such as 
to justify the nicknames of “dog-leech” and 
“horse-leech,” which Carlyle attempts to fasten 
upon him. But then it must be remembered 
that Carlyle is scarcely the writer to do justice 
to a man like Marat. In spite of his occasional 
expressions of revolutionary sentiment, and of 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed, Carlyle 
has only scorn and contempt for the rebel, es- 
pecially if he remains poor. He reserves his 
praise and admiration for the strong, the rich, 
the masterful and tyrannous. 

His admission into the best scientific and lit- 
erary circles in London, however, did not pre- 
vent Marat from taking and manifesting an in- 
terest in the political situation in this country. 
In 1774 he published his first political work in 
London. The title of this work was “The 
Chains of Slavery, a work wherein the clan- 
destine and villainous attempts of princes to 
ruin liberty are pointed out, and the dreadful 
scenes of despotism disclosed, to which is pre- 
fixed an address to the electors of Great Brit- 
ain, in order to draw their timely attention to 
the choice of proper representatives in the next 
Parliament.” The production of this work in- 
volved stupendous labor on the part of Marat, 
who says that, mindful of the insularity of the 
English nation, he took all his illustrations 
from English history. ““To devour thirty mor- 
tal volumes, to make extracts from them, to 
adapt the work, to translate and to print it, 
was a matter of three months.”’ While engaged 
upon this work he regularly labored 21 hours 
a day, and on its completion he suffered a com- 
plete physical and mental collapse, due to the 
undue strain upon his powers. The govern- 
ment of Lord North was alarmed by Marat’s 
book and took steps to prevent its circulation, 
which, to some extent, it succeeded in doing, 
Lord North, it is said, expending more than 
eight thousand guineas in achieving this ob- 
ject. 

The address to the electors of Great Britain. 
which forms the prefix to this first political 
work of Marat, is reproduced in extenso in 
the book before us, and might well have formed 
the text of an appeal to the people here before 
the last general election: “When honor and 
virtue are wanting in the senate,’ says Marat, 
“the balance is destroyed, the Parliament, the 
strength and glory of Britain, becomes a profli- 
gate faction, which, partaking of the Minister’s 
bounty and seeking to share with him the spoils 
of its country, joins those at the helm in their 
criminal designs, and supports their destruc- 
tive measures—a band of despised traitors, 
who under the name of guardians traffic away 
the national interests and the rights of a free- 
born people.’”’ He urges the people to “Reject 
boldly all who would buy your votes. . 
Reject all who have any place at Court, any 
employment in the disposal of the great officers 
of the crown, any commission which the King 
can improve. Reject the insolent and 
the opulent; in this class are not to be found 
the few virtues which are left to stock the 
nation.”’ We could quote much more from this 
address, but the foregoing is sufficient to show 
the admirable sentiments with which it is ani- 
mated. ‘To those who would read more; to 
those who feel an interest in one of the most 
striking figures in the great Revolution, and 
moreover the most Socialistic of its leading 
spirits; to those who would learn of the life 
of this devoted friend of the people, a life led 
in cellars and amid poverty, tortured by disease 
and suffering, yet launching day-by-day his 
soul-stirring appeals to the people, his denun- 
ciations of their betrayers ; to those who would 
know the real Marat, we recommend a perusal 


of this book, in which his life and career are 
so well portrayed.—lJustice. 


* OK X* 
Experts Must Go 


This elimination of the necessity for spe- 
cially trained experts in the management of 
even the power station plant is one of the 
strong points that is asserted for the com- 
pressed air motor system. For an electric road 
skilled electrical experts are a necessity and 
not one but many. With the compressed air 
system, on the other hand, all that is required 
of the man holding the most responsible place 
at the power house station is that he shall be 
a good mechanic and have had some little ex- 
perience with ordinary machinery appliances. 
This feature naturally reduces by a very con- 
siderable sum the cost of operating the road, 
while it does away with the difficulty often 
experienced in getting skilled specialists when 
they are wanted. 

But the great advantage asserted for the 
compressed air car over that propelled by a 
cable or electricity is that it carries its own 
motive power with it. When it is once charged 
and out upon the line it can go wherever there 
are tracks. Compressed air cars, like those 
operated on Twenty-eighth street, have been 
in use on the North Clark street line in Chi- 
cago for more than a year. Part of their func- 
tion is to act as owl cars at night, that is, be- 
tween the hours of midnight and 5 a. m., when 
the cable which runs part of the cars is stopped. 
The air cars in their trips run for one-seventh 
of the distance over horse car tracks; for an- 
other seventh over electric car tracks, and for 
the remaining five-sevenths over cable car 
tracks. 

In other words, there is nothing in the track 
equipment of any of the street railroads now 
in operation which prevents the compressed air 
car from running over them. It not only can 
go anywhere, but it is entirely independent 
of any distant power station in its movements. 
If the electric trolley or the cable power sta- 
tions break down the cars that are out stop 
still right where they are and there is a tie-up 
of the line until the power station is in working 
order again. Of course, the compressed air 
power station, like any other, is liable to break 
down. The break, too, may be so bad as even- 
tually to tie up the line for a time. But in 
the meantime there will be no loads of com- 
plaining passengers in stalled line scattered at 
intervals all over the line. The air motor cars 
that are out when the breakdown occurs will 
come home with their own power and when 
they are tied up it will be in the central sta- 
tion itself, where the apparatus with which 
to recharge them and send them out again is 
out of order. 


* * x 


New Zealand’s Finances 


New Zealand’s revenue for the last year 
shows a surplus equal to more than $3,000,- 
000 over expenditure. The public debt of 
the colony stands at $228,715,000, and the 
financial statement proposes that parliament 
should authorize another $4,866,000 loan to 
be expended chiefly in the extension of rail- 
ways. The loan will no doubt be authorized. 
The New Zealand government owns thou- 
sands of acres of land and its own railway 
system. For every dollar of indebtedness she 
has over a dollar in assets. Her debt is not 
represented by burnt powder and obsolete bat- 
tleships. 
* OK Ok 


Public Ownership at Riverside 


The new steam electric light plant just in- 
stalled by the city was started up tonight and 
worked admirably. The plant cost $10,000, 
and has a capacity of 700 horse-power. Con- 
struction was begun six months ago. 


BRYAN @ CROKER 


Dissolution of Partnership-- Boss CroKer 
SKips to London 

Sheehan has recently exposed the baseness, 
selfishness and treachery of Croker in his polit- 
ical methods. It was a revelation of political 
perfidy and has had the effect of alienating 
from the Tammany boss an immense number 
of followers that hitherto reposed the most im- 
plicit confidence in him. Neither Croker him- 
self, nor any one for him, has ventured to reply 
to that terrific onslaught. 

I have said that Tammany is in terror. A 
Democratic member of Congress of this city 
tells me that Croker himself is dismayed at 
the prospect before him in the coming cam- 
paign. He assures me that previous to his de- 
parture Croker transferred to England and 
took with him bonds, securities and cash, 
amounting to $2,800,000! This gentleman 
does not believe that Croker will ever return, 
and declares that he has resolved to reside per- 
manently abroad. 

This gossip, known to be true, adds to the 
Tammany consternation, and the prediction is 
confidently made that the new year will not 
he very old before four or five members of the 
inside Tammany coterie will have purchased 
tickets for Europe with the intention of shar- 
ing the self-imposed exile of their chief—W. 
T. Manning. 

Bryan’s Confession 


Mr. Bryan says, in the North American Re- 
view, the following causes “have contributed 
to a temporary improvement in industrial con- 
ditions,” and hence as they happened, during 
the Republican administration, the people 
voted the Kepublican ticket. 

“A famine in Europe and Asia added to the 
supply of money in this country by giving us 
higher prices for breadstuffs, and this has been 
further enlarged by our increasing exports. 
Then, the Spanish war withdrew 200,000 
young men from our labor market, and the 
Philippine war retains in the service 75,000 of 
that number; a war loan took $200,000,000 
from the safety vaults and put it into circula- 
tion for the purchase of army supplies; and 
the war in South Africa increased the demand 
for our products.” 

Is not this a clear confession from Bryan 
that both war and famine, under our present 
system, are the surest causes of “prosperity?” 
Yet does Bryan hint of wishing to change such 
an iniquitous system? 

13s eed 3 
The Universal Trust 


The Standard Oil Company is branching out 
in various directions. ‘The latest venture is 
the establishment of a $3,000,000 glucose fac- 
tory to be operated by a company with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000,000. The following is a 
partial list of the companies owned by the 
Standard Oil outfit : 

Amalgamated Copper, National Salt, Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining, International 
Pump, Consolidated Gas, People’s Gas, of Chi- 
cago, Brooklyn Union Gas, Agricultural 
Chemical Company. Banks—National City, 
of New York; Lincoln National, Second Na- 
tional, of New York; Bank of Metropolis, 
First National, of Chicago. 

The stock of these concerns is quoted on 
the market exchanges at $1,258,192,700. 
Should Mr. Rockefeller and his associates de- 
cide to sell their holdings, it would require 
nearly all the gold and silver in the United 
States to purchase them. And if they should 
then decide to leave the country, taking their 
gold and silver with them, what would become 
of the United States? Fortunately, we can 
depend upon the patriotism of the rich to pre- 
vent such a great calamity. Then, it’s doubt- 
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ful if they could find such a fruitful field for 
exploitation as the great American working- 
man.—Appeal to Reason. 


Leads the World in Exports 


The United States will, if present exports 
continue, lead the world in the value of goods 
of home product shipped to other nations this 
year. The authorities at Washington who keep 
close watch on the international trade situation 
of the world estimate that for the second time 
in the history of the country the United States 
will show greater exports than Great Britain, 
which ranks next. 

There has been a rivalry between these two 
nations during the past few years. Prior to 
1890 other nations of Europe, particularly 
Trance and Germany, competed very closely 
with the United States and Great Britain. 
During the past five years, however, the other 
great nations have fallen far behind. During 
the eleven months of the present year it is esti- 
mated by the treasury bureau of statistics that 
the United States domestic exports exceed 
those of Great Britain by $5,473,670, and 
should this rate be maintained for the balance 
of the year the lead will be still more pro- 
nounced. 

The first time that this country was in the 
van was in 1898, when our exports exceeded 
those of Great Britain by near $100,000,000. 
This was a big gain over 1894, when Great 
Britain led with $250,000,000 excess over the 
United States. In 1897 this was cut down to 
$60,000,000. Again last year Great Britain 
stood at the head of the list, her exports ex- 
ceeding those of the United States by nearly 
$35,000,000. 

Note: Later returns confirm the prediction 
of America leading. 


* Ok ok 


Kansas Experiment in Socialism 


Finney county, Kansas, in 1886, thought it 
ought to be in form with the rest of the world, 
and so purchased a county poor farm. They 
paid $16,000 for it, $7,000 on improvements, 
and were then ready for business. A man by 
the name of Adams contracted with the county 
commissioners to assume charge of the farm, 
to take all paupers applying for care without 
expense to the county, paying the expenses 
out of the proceeds of the farm. Although 
perfectly honest with the county, he made a 
fortune out of his contract. After he had been 
there a few years it leaked out that Adams had 
saved up a bank account of $25,000 out of the 
poor farm and he was removed. A closer 
contract was made with the next superintend- 
ent, but he also made a small fortune out of it, 
and was removed under pressure from the out- 
side. Then the county commissioners made 
a contract with the probate judge of the county 
to act as superintendent of the poor farm, he 
to be paid an additional salary for such su- 
perintendency, to have rent free and to turn 
the proceeds from the farm into the county 
treasury. Since the time of this contract the 
income from the farm has ranged from $4000 
to $7000 to the county. 


* OK OK 


The Spade is Mightier Than the Sword 


The commercial army thus not only fights 
on its own account with the commercial army 
of other nations, but it sustains and feeds its 
own military army. Not upon the playing- 
fields of Eton are our victories won, but in 
the factories of Manchester and the mines of 
Newcastle and the shipyards of the Clyde. 

Nay, more. My literary misunderstanding 
of English history convinces me that not by 
soldiers has our great empire been built up, 
but by trading companies; India by the East 
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India Company; Canada by the Hudson Bay 
Fur Company; South Africa by the mining 
companies. And this is why it seems to my 
foolish literary simplicity that at least as much 
glory and prestige should attach to the com- 
mercial branch of the army as to the military 
branch of the army.—l. Zangwill. 


Textile mill construction during the last six 
months of the year 1900 does not show up as 
large as that of the first six months of the 
year. The depression that was felt in the man- 
ufacturing business during the summer-and 
fall months acted as a damper to the rush to 
build mills, particularly cotton mills, that was 
noticed the first half of the year, when all 
records in mill building were broken. During 
the first half of the year the number of new 
mills entered upon was 307, and during the 
last six months the number was 224, a loss of 
over 25 per cent over the first half. 


PREMIER 
ST OTPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Mulligatawney, 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Ox Tail, 

Mock Turtle, 

Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tia. 


Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make cight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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MUSIC BY THE 
COMMON PEOPLES BAND 


—1y >» A > 
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“Uncle Mark, I see you’s getting to be a great society leader in Washington. 
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The McKinley Minstrels. San Francisco Examiner. 


Does you think you could lead de German?” 


“I guess so, William, if it isn’t any harder than leading the President,” 


“The entire throng will now give the ‘March of the Four Hundred,’ to the 
tune of ‘Oh, We Butterflies of Fashion Lead a Life of Gilded Ease, and the 


Public is Our Lemon; All We Have to Do Is Squeeze.” 


A PURE, STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 27. 
For 


| SHORTENING 


PEACH FRITTERS 
are light and di- 
gestible made 
with ‘“‘KO-NUT.” 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER 
4sk your Grocer for 


Ko-Nur 


or write 
QNDIA REFINING CO., Phila. 


FREE ~ 22.2708 


A Chambermaid’s Diary -Mirbeau 


(Translated from the French hy Benj. R. Tucker.) 

BENJ. R. TUCKER, P. O. Box 1312, New York 
City, or at Parker's, next to City. Hall, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

A French chambermaid, who has served in the 
houses of the nobility. of professional people, and 
of the bourgeoisie, secures a position in a country 
house. and there begins the keeping of her diary. 
In describing her daily experiences and the people 
about her, she is often reminded of episodes in her 
past, and thus, by frequent digressions. reviews her 
entire career. She mercilessly tears away the veils 
that conceal all sorts of crimes. foibles, prejudices. 
and fads in the various strata of society. so that her 
recital becomes a terrific social exposure. a grim 
at satire. crammed with humor. bitterness and 
truth. 


The author describes his book as filled with “the 
sadness that makes lofty souls laugh, the comicality 
that makes them weep.” 

A French critic declares that “the purpose of the 
work seems to be to show that nearly all the masters 
are low-lived wretches, and that nearly all the serv- 
ants are as near like them as they know how to 
be.” 

The French original, published in August. 1900, has 
already reached its 130th edition. 

A handsomely printed volume of 460 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 

lisher. 


Bryan “The Commoner’s’”’ Debut 


LINCOLN, Neb., Jan. 23—W. J. Bryan’s paper, 
The Commoner, was issued today and was served 
to local patrons this evening. It was a busy day 
for Mr. Bryan, his business manager and clerks. 
As fast as the four presses printed them, the pa- 
pers were hauled in a dray to the mailing room, 
two blocks distant. where they were turned over to 
a small army of clerks for addressing and mailing. 
The original intention was to print but 30,000 copies, 
but the subscriptions came in at such a rate yester- 
day that it was increased to 50,000. 

The paper is of eight pages, three columns to a 
page, slightly larger than the ordinary magazine and 
of good typographical appearance. The longer ed- 
itorials start on the first page and continue through 
to the fourth, which is devoted to short paragraphs 
on public questions. There are a few contributions 
and a little reprint, but the greater part of the mat- 
ter is Mr. Bryan’s own writing. 

The salutatory says: 

“Webster defines a commoner as ‘one of the com- 
mon people. The name has been selected for this 
paper because The Commoner will endeavor to aid 
the common people in the protection of their interests, 
and the 

REALIZATION OF THEIR ASPIRATIONS. 


“It is not necessary to apologize for the use of a 
term which distinguishes the great body of popula- 
tion from the comparative few, who for one reason 
or another, withdraw themselves from sympathetic 
congregation with their fellows. 

“In the same chapter in which Christ condensed 
man’s duty to his fellows into the commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, in the 
same chapter in which He denounces them who de- 
your widow's houses and for a pretense make long 
prayers—in this same chapter. it is said of Him, the 
common people heard of Him gladly. 

“No higher compliment was ever paid to any 
class. 

“The common people do not constitute an exclu- 
sive society—they are not of the four hundred; any 
one can become a member who is willing to contrib- 
ute by brain or muscle to the nation’s strength and 
greatness. Only those are barred—and they are 
barred by their own choice—who imagine them- 
selves made of a superior kind of clay, and who 
deny the equality of all before the law. 

“A rich man who has honestly acquired wealth, 
and who is not afraid to intrust its care to laws 
made by his fellows, can count himself among the 
common people, while a poor man is ‘really not one 
of them if he fawns before a plutocrat and has no 
higher ambition than to be a courtier or a syco- 
phant. 

“The Commoner will be satisfied if by fidelity to 
the common people it proves its right to the name 
which it has chosen.” 


* Ok Ox 


Poverty of England 


The London Statist believes that if the current 
rate of money at London is maintained there will 
be imports of ‘gold from the United States. The 
strengthening of the Bank of England’s position, 
the fall in consols and fifteen British railroad stocks, 
the floating of government loans below par and the 
subscription in America of half of one of the ten 
million issues, have caused some English financial 
observers and unfriendly English critics to think 
England is much less rich than hitherto supposed. 
and that the resources of the London bankers have 
been enormously exaggerated. The Statist, taking 
up these reflections, traces the depression in con- 
sols to the government’s reduced investments and 
savings bank deposits, which had averaged seven- 
teen millions yearly, and to the sales by large invest- 
ors to procure cash for immense expansions of trade. 
The fall in railroads is attributed to the rises in the 
price of coal, wages and materials. These views 
were expressed about the beginning of the month, 
before any thought of the Queen’s death was enter- 
tained. With this event to complicate the situation, 
the probabilities outlined become stronger. 


* OOK OK 


Aladdin RocKefeller and His Lamp 


No sooner was the lamp rubbed than a hideous 
genie of gigantic size, named ‘‘Wealth,’ appeared 
and said to Aladdin : “What wouldst thou have? 
Another five hundred per cent? An income of one 
thousand dollars a minute. Wouldst scoop in yonder 
railroad system? How would the legislature suit 
thee? Thou canst own the town just as well as 
not. In short, thou art “It.” Just say the word, 
give the lamp a rub, and, lo! I am to thee as thy. slave 
and the slave of all those who have that lamp in 
their hands; | and the other slaves of the lamp.”— 
Judge’s Version of the Arabian Nights. 

* Ok OK 


Note.—Foreign and domestic stamps taken. 


